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THE TAXPAYER’S HOPE FOR 1978s 


London’s Wild Pucks 



Two wild ducks recently made themselves at home in the fountains at the foot of the Nelson 
Column in Trafalgar Square, only a few yards from one of the busiest streams of London 
traffic. One of the ducks is shown here. The pigeons were very interested in the newcomers. 


FLYING OVER THE 
UNKNOWN 

2000 MILES ACROSS THE 
ARCTIC 

Great Journey of an Australian 
and a Norwegian 

GRAZING THE NORTH POLE 

We were the first that ever burst 

Into that silent sea. 

When Captain G. H. Wilkins, the 
Australian airman, with his Norwegian 
pilot,'Lieut. Carl Eielson, had landed at 
Green Harbour in Spitsbergen, after flying 
from Point Barrow in Alaska on the other 
side of the Pole, he sent a message to the 
world he had left behind. Its first' sentence 
says so clearly what he did and tells so 
plainly the kind of man he is that we can¬ 
not do better than quote it. It runs : 

Thanks to Mr. Eielson's skilful pilot¬ 
ing, a perfect monoplane and engine, 
good weather most of the way, good luck, 
and careful navigation, we have travelled 
2200 miles above Arctic, ice from Alaska 
to Spitsbergen', three parts of the way 
above an area never before seen by man, 

. What Two Men Dared 

There . is ' not much about Captain 
Wilkins in .that, unless the words about 
careful navigation may be taken as a 
modest claim, so we 'must try to get 
some more out of his .tale of what 
the two men who dared this unknown 
sea had to risk, and what they endured. 

Point Barrow is in the Far North, a 
little more than rooo miles from the 
Pole, a desolate place which only the 
Eskimo would care to call a home. 
When Captain Wilkins decided to set out 
snow was thick on the ground. A new 
runway nearly a mile long had to be 
beaten down in the snow by the Eskimos 
before the plane could be got to rise. 

It rose at last, bursting along at 8o 
miles an hour in the snowy ditch, and 
lifting a thousand feet at one glorious 
burst as it cleared the end of the run¬ 
way flew away into the Polar sky. 

Absence of Landmarks 

These two Arctic explorers of the new 
kind knew of some of the difficulties 
before them. Sailing over the steep, 
curved roof of the world, they could 
not go in a straight line. They had to 
sail in a great circle, so that their direc¬ 
tion would have to change once an hour 
at least at the rate they 7 were flying. - 
There were no landmarks. The ice 
of Alaska was their last known friend. 
When they parted from that they were 
flying in a grey unknown world without 
lights or shadows, with no horizon, 
nothing but banks of clouds. . . - • 
The Sun remained 7 their friendly 
companion, though able to give them 
little warmth. In the cabin the thermo¬ 
meter began to sink toward zero. 

From their moving observation post 
they scanned the grey wilderness for a 
sight of the land in the Polar sea which 
Eskimo legend says is there and of 
which some Arctic explorers on foot 


have believed they caught a glimpse. 
But these two aerial voyagers saw nothing 
but heavy 7 cloud-banks. 

Below them was the unending ice. 
It slipped away from underneath them 
at more than a hundred miles an hour. 

They caught fleeting glimpses through 
the clouds of the known mountains of 
Grant Land. Three hundred miles 
farther on was the northerly end of 
Greenland. They were coming back to 
the known world again. 

But there were still goo miles to go. 
Storm clouds threatened them. They 
edged away. The temperature fell below 
zero, but they were on their planned 
course. Spitsbergen beckoned them. 

Before they reached it the dangers of 
the Arctic rose to make one last threaten¬ 
ing clutch at them. The warming air 
rising above the cold Polar current blew 
up curling masses of cloud through the 
dark lanes of which the plane flew 
tossing like a cork. 

In the cabin Captain Wilkins had to 
hold on while the loose fittings fell about 


him; but the pilot held on to his steed 
with masterly hand as it bore down 
over the ice-strewn water of the coast 
seeking a landing. They came down in 
a furious gale on snow. 

So the great adventure succeeded. 
But it had a sequel both perilous and 
threatening. The plane had come down 
on land, but where were they 7 ? They 
had to wait four days in the plane’s 
cabin till the gale abated. 

At last the weather cleared. They 7 
made a runway 7 . They pushed off (or 
rather the aeroplane with the pilot was 
pushed off; Captain Wilkins at its tail 
fell off). Twice this happened. The 
second time Captain Wilkins was struck 
by the tail and flung off face downward 
in the snow. Bruised and bleeding, but 
unbeaten, he made another attempt, 
and this time leaped into the cockpit as 
the plane ioas rising ! 

They climbed to the sky, and, circling 
in the clear air, they spied the wireless 
mast of Green Harbour in the distance, 
and knew they were in Spitsbergen. 


THE MEN WE 
PASS BY 

AN ITALIAN AMONG US 

Going About Doing Good 
Off the Old Kent Road 

PHIL ARONA 

When we are walking along the street 
we often pass by people whose lives are 
of very great interest, and there is no 
one to tell us to look at them closely. 
One of the strangest of such men has 
just died at 65. He was known by the 
name of Phil Arona. 

PhiT Arona was born of a good family 
in Turin, went through the University 
with, honours, and then, before he 
settled down to a career, went travelling 
for a time. While he was wandering 
round the world he discovered that a 
stay-at-home career was impossible for 
him. He was a born Bohemian. 

A Great Personality 

Wherever he went he turned his gifts 
to advantage; he was a journalist and 
musical critic. An excellent education 
and a natural adaptability were his 
chief assets. ! About forty years ago' he 
came to London. It was his intention 
to be musical critic during the opera 
season, but lunds were low, as he used 
to say, so he turned to the occupation 
London seemed to set aside for Italians : 
he went to work for an ice-cream man. 

This gifted scholar and all-round man 
spent that season with an ice-cream 
barrow in the Old Kent Road. He was 
quite happy. All life was interesting to 
him, all life, that is, except an ordered, 
regular life. 

Many a summer after that he spent 
with an ice-cream barrow in Wells Street, 
the typical Italian street man for the 
crowd, a great personality for those who 
got to know him. In the winter his in¬ 
curable love of scholarship and his politi¬ 
cal interests drove him to attend lectures, 
to watch the intellectual life of London. 
He often worked as agent and interpreter 
for groups of Italians in London., 

His Love of Children 

As Phil got older he showed two 
strong characteristics—a love of children 
and a horror of evil. This professional 
Bohemian was far more law-abiding, 
and had greater ideals of life and 
citizenship, 1 than thousands of well- 
dressed men who passed him by. He 
used all his influence wherever he went 
to crush gambling, drinking, and fight¬ 
ing. In his way he did a tremendous 
amount of good. Every year he took 
parties of children to the pantomime, 
and laughed with them, and was happy, 
and he never lost an opportunity to 
show children, in his casual and charm¬ 
ing way, how life should be lived, how 
horrible and ugly is evil of all kinds. 

And now he has gone. He died the 
other day in the Old Kent Road. One 
of the strangest and most endearing 
personalities has disappeared from the 
highways and byways of London life. 
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THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO WON 

LONDON HAS A NEW HOPE 

The Shadow of the Doom 
of Charing Cross Bridge 

A LONG FIGHT ENDING 

Londoners have won their Battle of 
Waterloo. Rennie’s great bridge has 
been saved. 

Of this we may be reasonably sure. 
Lord Lee’s Royal Commission, a year 
and a half ago, recommended that it 
should be retained, widened to 35 feet 
to take four lines of traffic ; and now 
the Committee of Engineers which has 
been reviewing the scheme on the 
Government’s behalf makes the same 
recommendation. 

This agreement is the more impressive 
because on other matters there is wide 
divergence between Commission and 
Committee. The Commission recom¬ 
mended the erection of a double-decked 
steel bridge for rail and road traffic at 
Charing Cross. The Committee recom¬ 
mends the abolition of both station 
and bridge, keeping the railway to 
the south side of the river, joined up 
with Waterloo Station. In place of the 
railway bridge they would erect a new 
road bridge about the same height as 
Waterloo Bridge, rising at its northern 
end to pass over the Strand as well as 
the Embankment to the site of the 
Nurse Cavell statue. 

Nightmare and Noble Dream 

Here is the ending of a ghastly night¬ 
mare and the fulfilment of a noble dream, 
making Wordsworth’s sonnet a reality 
once more instead of a cruel mockery. 

Once more we may stand where he 
stood on Westminster Bridge and share 
his delight at the scene : 

Earth lias not anything to show more fair: 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty. 

The sight Wordsworth saw had no 
Victoria Embankment, no. County Hall, 
no towering hotels, nor was it blackened 
and befouled by the Charing Cross 
Railway Bridge. That gone, replaced 
by a new bridge designed by another 
Rennie, cutting the Embankment's 
noble sweep, we may see once again how 

This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 

Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 

An Empire Memorial 

Such a bridge, it is said, would cost 
five million pounds, or ten millions if we 
include the whole scheme, with the 
widening and underpinning of Waterloo 
Bridge. The normal course would be 
for the Government to find three- 
quarters-of the money and the L.C.C. 
the rest. This great bridge in the heart 
of the capital of the Empire should be 
set up as the Empire’s memorial to 
those who gave their lives for our 
beautiful homeland in the war. 

In this new proposal we may rise to 
the height of a great opportunity and 
earn the gratitude of our children’s 
children and the gratitude of all who 
love our noble capital. 

SHE TAUGHT NURSE 
CAVELL 

Blind Margaret Gibson 

Nurse Cavell’s schoolmistress has died, 
but she deserves to be remembered for 
her own sake as well as her famous pupil’s. 

Her name was Margaret Gibson, and 
she was blind, yet she triumphed over 
her affliction so completely that she 
was principal of Laurel Court School, 
Peterborough, for more than 40 years. 
The city was so proud of her work that 
they made her the first woman freeman. 
Her 91 years of life were happy and useful. 

In the life of the teacher and the death 
of the pupil the same two virtues are 
seen : patience and valour— 


Three Negroes 
Winning Fame 

What They Are Doing 

How proud would be those men who 
fought for the abolition of slavery if 
they could have lived to see the splendid 
progress made by the Negroes of 
America, who were bought and sold like 
cattle a hundred years ago. 

Three Negroes are among 75 young 
American artists, scholars, and scientists 
who have lately won awards from the 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation of 
£34,600, and they have been given 
fellowships enabling them to go abroad 
for special courses of study. 

They will go to widely different 
places. Mr. Count^e Cullen, a poet, will 
go to Paris to finish writing a group of 
narrative poems and the words of an 
opera. Mr. Ernest Derwent Walrond is 
going to the West Indies, where lie will 
make studies of the life and country for 
short stories and novels. Particularly 
interesting will be the work of Mr. 
G. J. Ballanta, who will go to West 
Africa and find out more about the folk- 
music of the African peoples, which has 
done so much to influence modern 
European ‘music. 

Thus we see the result of kind treat¬ 
ment of the Negro. Now that he has 
been given the same chance as the white 
man a high proportion of his race has 
won a distinction that would be coveted 
by every civilised people. 

THE WORK OF THE 
ELECTRIC WAVE 
Lighting the Street Lamps 

More and more work is being given 
to the wireless waves. 

An American scientist opens his 
garage doors with them. On a French 
railway train they announce the names 
of stations. Receiving sets are used to 
send off alarum clocks. Now comes the 
news from Glen Falls, New York State, 
that the town’s lighting system is 
turned on and off by electric waves. 

The waves which do the work reach 
the receivers along . wires, a kind of 
wired wireless. At five centres an 
automatic receiver is mounted on one 
of the standards which support the 
electric lamps and cables, and a switch 
at headquarters communicates with all 
five. A short wave-length is used, 
outside the broadcast band. 

More and more licences are being 
applied for in America for these outside 
wave-lengths for all kinds of purposes. 


A DOG’S FRIENDLY 
REMEMBRANCE 
Introducing Her Friends 

A certain dog-fancier tells a curious 
story of friendly remembrance in a dog. 

Five or six years ago he picked up a 
stray mongrel puppy, which' he kept 
happily for seven or eight months and 
then sold to a commercial traveller 
living about three miles away. 

Nearly six months afterwards she 
reappeared and was sent back. Six 
months later she returned. This time 
her friend walled to see what would 
happen. After much show of pleasure 
at being with him she returned to her 
home of her own accord. A third 
return visit was paid to him after a few 
more months, and presently she went 
home again. 

On her next visit she was accompanied 
by two puppies ; but she shortly after¬ 
wards took them home again. 

After that she was run over, and that 
seemed the end, but about the time 
when she might have been expected had' 
she lived, the two puppies arrived. 

Does it not seem as if, in some way, 
she had passed on to her young the 
feelings of remembrance and gratitude 
she felt for one who had been a bene¬ 
factor to her ? 


50 YEARS OF 
GOLDEN LIFE 

A HAPPY LOOKING BACK 
Sir Robert Perks’s Great Sin 
of Omission 

A WEDDING PRESENT 
FOR WESTMINSTER' 

Sir Robert and Lady Perks, who have 
just had their golden. wedding, have 
given us ail a lesson in the art of living. 

They are an example of a very fine 
loyalty. They have been loyal to each 
other, to their servants and their 
friends ; they have learned to give and 
take, to be interested in what other 
people are doing,-and the result is that 
they have created for themselves a 
happiness which has grown with the 
passing years. 

There can. be little wrong with a 
household which has kept one servant 
34 years and another 24. In fact, this 
home of modern England, though a 
spirit of Liberalism has always run 
through it, has a curiously feudal streak. 

There is a great deal of rubbish talked 
in these days, on upturned tubs and in 
beautiful drawing-rooms, on the stage 
and in books, about the difficulty of 
living, about the trials of people's 
temperaments, and the troubles that 
beset the married state. 

The One Thing Wanting 

The people whose lives are a con¬ 
tradiction to these theories do not join 
in the hubbub. There are in every town 
thousands of happy and loyal house¬ 
holds where there are kindness, goodness, 
unselfishness, and happiness. 

We are very glad to think that Sir 
Robert and Lady Perks have reached 
this stage and made it public. It is 
pleasant to think that the golden honey¬ 
moon party was held in the company of 
four children and eight grandchildren 
in the same rooms of the same hotel 
which had housed the bridal' pair fifty 
years ago-; and that Lady Perks looked 
very charming in her bridal gown made 
into an evening dress. 

The C.N. wishes her Many Happy 
Returns, and sends a greeting to Sir 
Robert. But please. Sir Robert, would 
it not be an excellent wedding present 
for Lady Perks if' you just finished off 
that unfinished Central Hall you built 
at Westminster ? It is ' an unhealed 
scar. It spoils a glorious and historic 
place. It is one of your few unfinished 
things, and it spoils a noble record. • 

JOSEPHINE BUTLER 
Centenary of a Noble Woman 

The year which sees the completion 
of the political emancipation of women 
sees also the centenary of the birth of 
one of the greatest of the great English¬ 
women who have striven for the social 
and moral welfare of their sisters. 

Josephine Butler believed that no 
reform that would be for the good of 
women could be harmful to men, and on 
this text she pleaded with men through 
16 stormy years for the recognition of 
the just claims of women. 

Nothing shows more clearly how 
startling is the change that has come 
over public opinion in regard to the 
treatment of women than the accounts 
we have been hearing during these 
centenary celebrations of the way Mrs. 
Butler’s teaching was received only 60 
years ago., This frail and gentle woman 
was the first woman to undertake a 
public platform campaign in England, 
leader of a countless army of women 
who have uplifted and ennobled the 
public fife of the world. . She was 
denounced and reviled and insulted, 
held up-to the hatred of the mob, and 
she lived in actual physical danger. 

Yet this brave woman wrought a 
great change in the moral feeling of the 
world, and her name null be for ever 
remembered with gratitude and affection. 


SWIMMING IN THE 
TATE GALLERY 

A Queer Adventure 

HEROES OF THE THAMES FLOOD 

One of the most remarkable records 
ever entered in English books appears 
in the volumes of the Royal Humane 
Society It tells of an award made to 
two officers of the London police for 
swimming through the basement of 
the. Tate Gallery when the Thames was 
in flood, 

It is strange to read the story now 
that the river is flowing idly by, and it 
must be stranger still for the men 
whose gallantry was rewarded to look 
back on those terrible nights and days 
when it seembd as if the foundations of 
the Earth were moving. 

It was on January 7 that the river 
burst its banks and flooded the lower 
chambers of the Tate Gallery. The 
police on duty in the neighbourhood 
knew what had happened and were not 
surprised. They were only too thankful 
that the Gallery was not a block of 
inhabited flats. 

Into an Unknown World 

Then someone, brought news of dis¬ 
tress. There was danger in the Tate, 
after all. An elderly watchman had 
been trapped down there in the flood 
and was likely to be drowned any minute. 

Two police constables, John Graves 
and George Nixon, went to the rescue. 
They took off their uniforms and went 
down the steps into an unknown world 
of dark passages, through angrily swirl¬ 
ing waters where packing-cases floated 
about and the refuse of the river had 
found an entrance. 

In two minutes the flood had taken 
them off their feet. They swam slowly, 
keeping as near together as possible. 
The basement of the Tate is a bewilder¬ 
ing arrangement of rooms and passages 
to any stranger in ordinary circum¬ 
stances. We can imagine what it was to 
these two men swimming in a black 
flood with only a few hasty words and 
their own sense of direction to guide 
them in their undertaking. 

The Perilous Return 

The waters were rising. Every minute 
was of intense importance. Now and 
again they shouted and listened. A 
faint hail came from a far corner. 
Guided by the sound they reached the 
spot where the old watchman, Harry 
I Tovey, had found a perch. Shivering 
with cold and fear, he could scarcely 
speak when his rescuers flashed a little 
torch on the place of his refuge. 
He was lowered into the water and taken 
on the back of one of his stout deliverers. 
The other swam ahead with the tiny 
flashlight. Thus they made their 
perilous return. It seemed a dream to 
the old watchman when the steps leading 
to the ground floor were safely reached. 

Like all brave fellows the two rescuers 
were unconscious of bravery. . They had 
merely done their duty and were only 
relieved that they had been in time. 
We are glad to know that their deeds 
will not be forgotten. They have been 
given the Royal Humane Society’s 
bronze medal for gallantry. 


THINGS SAID 

Education should precede the vote. 

Lord Gorell 

All is well with the Irish Free State. 

President Cosgrave 

We all associate petrol with the most 
vulgar advertisements. Lord Crawford 

We look on a family going back 1000 
years as beginning to be old. 

The Japanese Ambassador 

The finest English political instinct 
is knowing how far you can go. 

Sir Michael Sadler 

If you do not like us, say so. We 
will try to put matters right. 

An office notice 
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THE NINE-DAYS 
QUEEN 

Lady Jane Grey’s Oriel 
Tower 

WHERE SHE READ THE 
BOOKS SHE LOVED 

Little is left of the oriel - windowed 
tower of Bradgate in Leicestershire, 
where Lady Jane Grey, the gentlest 
victim of all the cruel tragedies of the 
English throne, sat at her book while 
her father, the ambitious Duke of Suffolk, 
and all his household were hunting in 
the park. 

The park is there, and the oaks which 
were young when she was, though the 
legend says that when she laid her 
slender neck on the block on Tower Hill 
many of the oaks at Bradgate had the 
hearts taken out of them. 

The Park and Plato 

The house is in ruins, but Bradgate 
Park is still a lovely and pleasant place. 
The summer and the Sun find it where 
it stands among the thinning ancient 
groves of Charnwood Forest. Something 
of Lady Jane’s girlish gaiety lingers 
among them. The dappled deer flit 
among the shadows as they did when 
she lifted her eyes from her book to look 
at them. 

It is good news that a movement is 
now on foot to secure Bradgate Park 
and the ruins of Jane Grey’s old home 
for ever. 

Some people will recollect the picture 
which Roger Ascliam drew of her when 
ho found her sitting in her room in 
Bradgate’s Oriel tower. It is among 
the Thousand Beautiful Things in the 
Editor’s collection. Her schoolmaster 
found her in her chamber reading 
Plato in Greek. " After salutation, 
and duty done, with some other talk, 
I asked her why she would lose such 
pastime in the park. Smiling, she 
answered me: I wis all their sport 
in the park is but a shadow to that 
- pleasure I find in Plato.” 

Macaulay’s Memorable Picture 

More than once she repeated what 
pleasure her book was to her. Poor 
child, she had but little else, and Roger 
Ascharn, after her tragic death, remem¬ 
bered this talk gladly, both because it 
was so worthy of her memory and be¬ 
cause it was, he said, the last-talk that 
ever he had with and the last time ever 
he saw thp,t noble and worthy lady. 

We like to think of Macaulay’s way of 
putting this scene; he speaks of 
' ‘ those fair pupils of Ascharn and 
Aylmer who compared over their 
embroidery the styles of Socrates and 
Lysias, and who, while the horns were 
sounding and the dogs in full cry, sat 
in the lonely oriel, with eyes riveted to 
that immortal page which tells how 
' meekly and bravely the first great 
martyr of intellectual liberty took the 
cup from his weeping gaoler.” 


SIR JOHN SOANE’S MUSEUM 

Visitors to Sir John Soane’s Museum 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields have been 
generally delighted with the improve¬ 
ments that have been made in the 
lighting there. 

It is interesting to look back at the 
changes in lighting that have taken 
place since a hundred years ago, when 
the museum was lit by oil lamps. Sir 
John Soane was still living when these 
were replaced (in about r83i) by the 
improvement of gas. Electric light was 
installed in 1907, but now the old type 
of wood casings over the wires has been 
abolished, and the sources of light are 
concealed as much as possible. In the 
principal rooms bowl fittings of Italian 
alabaster have been set up, as many 
tests have shown that these give the 
best light. In the dome over ' the 
Egyptian sarcophagus the lamps have 
been completely hidden. 


FRIENDS AT THE ZOO 



A ride on the Bactrian came! 



The zebra learns to beg 


A titbit for a giraffe 




The giraffes meet a friend 



Jimmy, the baby hippo 


The chimpanzee loses his temper 


With the coming of the holiday season and fine weather the London Zoo, which has just 
entered on its second century, is preparing for the many thousands of visitors who will go 
there in the next few months. This wonderful collection of animals, some of which we 
see here, is visited by almost everyone who spends a holiday in London. 


PLAYING CRICKET 

THE SPIRIT OF OUR 
SPORT 

The Love of the Game That Is 
More Than Victory 

NO DECADENCE IN BRITISH 
ATHLETICS 

School-teachers, meeting in council, 
have powerfully supported the splendid 
work which is being done by the National 
Playing Fields Association, but one 
argument used seems to a grown-up open 
to mild criticism. 

One of the teachers said that if we 
give our children opportunities for 
healthy games we shall hear no more 
about the decadence of English sport. 

Now there is no real decadence in 
British sport as a whole. We are such 
lovers of athletic pastimes, and play so 
many games, that we have become the 
teachers of the world, and, as very 
often happens, the pupil has learned 
to beat the tutor. 

Games and Character 

Cricket, football, tennis, and golf 
are British-made games. Their pursuit 
has had not a little to do with the 
development of British character, and 
that, among fair-minded citizens of the 
world, ranks us as a people whose 
friendship is worthy of cultivation, and 
whose standard of honour, good 
comradeship, and good sportsmanship 
is unexcelled. 

We have always played for the love 
of the game, not simply and solely to 
beat an opponent. It would be a pity’ 
if the youth of our land, on taking up 
any game, were impressed with the 
idea that victory is the only thing to 
be sought, that the enjoyment of the 
game, goodwill toward an opponent, 
and the ability' to take a beating with 
as good a grace as a triumph, are of 
no account. 

We do not want the American sport¬ 
ing spirit in tennis ; it is foreign to us. 
We do not want tire almost military 
ardour which the French players some¬ 
times introduce into the Rugby football 
we have taught them to play'. Some¬ 
times we give Scotland a beating at 
Soccer, and then they come to England 
and make us look like novices. 

How We Take a Beating 

But, while we take a proper pride 
in victory', we honour them for theirs, 
and are delighted, though our fame 
suffers a temporary' eclipse, to see a new 
revelation of the skill of the Scots in 
their national game. It is not that we 
are decadent; we shall again have our 
team, our day', our supremacy, and 
their hearty' congratulations. 

So, when we play Australia at 
cricket—which is as much their national 
game as football is Scotland’s—we take 
our beating without hysterics. 

In tennis we have lagged for some 
y'ears, being well beaten by men who, 
for the time being, live for the game. 
That, again, is no sign of British 
decadence. In every game, as in every' 
other phase of life, we have our ups 
and downs. So do other nations. 
Tennis supremacy has passed completely' 
from America to France. 'Vet we do not 
call America decadent. 

The World’s Teacher 

We. have taught games to nearly 
all the world. East as well as West. 
If onlv we could make sportsmen of 
the Russians, Bolshevism might vanish 
away. We have taught games, but 
unhappily we have not been able to 
teach sportsmanship with athletic prow¬ 
ess, and we have not been able to teach 
all our own people that to lose well, 
with a cheery smile, is better than to 
strive for laurels as if the issue of a battle 
.were at stake. 

We have no desire that our games 
should be contested in the spirit of the 
gladiators ; that is not cricket. 
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OLD LANGUAGE 
OF THE ROADS 

THE CHANGING CODE 

Signs and Customs That Have 
Passed Away 

THE COACHMAN’S WIRELESS 

The coming into force of the new 
regulations with regard to the proper 
lighting of road vehicles by night has 
' caught thousands of cyclists unprepared 
with the red discs which they must 
carry'in the absence of a rear light. A 
C.N. reader who has cycled from boy¬ 
hood and driven horses and cars 
expresses the hope that cyclists who are 
negligent in this matter will be punished. 

“ I had a red reflector on the rear of 
my bicycle 20 years ago, and only the 
cranky, superior-person attitude of other 
cyclists prevented their doing the same 
(he says). They have always been a 
danger to themselves and to other users 
of the road.” The C.N. agrees. It knows 
no stupidity so great as that of the 
cyclist insisting on risking his life to 
annoy somebody else. 

Signalling by Whip 

With the new order of things fresh 
precautions, not enforced by law, are 
being voluntarily added by thoughtful 
people. One is to wear a red reflector on 
the right arm at night so that the driver, 
on intending to turn, can make his 
signal visible to a driver in the rear. 

Long- before cars became general, 
when horsed vehicles still held the 
road, there was a code of signs. No 
matter how fine his horse, no self- 
respecting coachman drove - without a 
whip. It was not necessarily for punish¬ 
ment, but was as much part of his livery 
as his glossy silk hat and - thick cloth 
coat. And with that whip he signalled. 

Held horizontally with the lash point¬ 
ing to the right it meant, " I am going 
to turn to the right,” and for a left turn 
a corresponding sign was used. ” Ob¬ 
struction ahead, slow down ” was 
signalled by raising the whip aloft and 
violently twisting it. “I am about to 
stop ” was indicated by a whip thrust 
up straight and held rigid. 

The Hansom Era 

One part of the whip-code which 
always puzzled provincial riders in the 
London buses was this. As the vehicle 
went its way the driver would from time 
to time bring his whip smartly across 
to the left and lash the side of the vehicle. 
The stroke was a wireless message to the 
conductor saying, “ While you were 
upstairs, or collecting fares inside, a 
passenger you may not have noticed 
came aboard.” 

Travel was slow but picturesque, 
with the beautiful horses and the gay 
and dashing-looking drivers. The han¬ 
som cabmen dressed like" sporting 
nobles. There was never a time in the 
hansom era when dukes were not 
reputed to be numbered with the drivers. 

Clever Bus Horses 

One amateur certainly did once drive 
a hansom, and that .was the present 
' writer, the reason being that the cabman 
was not in a fit condition to keep the 
horse on its feet on the slippery, frozen 
road during a long London journey by 
night. The passenger and the cabby 
changed places, and all ended well. 

A new language by signs' now holds 
•the field, with a new.method of loco¬ 
motion, but it is not the first to be used 
on the roads. The old one is gone, and 
with it the horses which, clever as cats 
on the slippery roads, would stop, 
unbidden, as they heard the bus con¬ 
ductor’s bell, and start the moment they 
heard him ring again. 


BOLSHEVIK ROAD 
TO RUIN 

STILL TREADING IT 

The Peasants and the Bungling 
of the Cornfields 

HOW LONG WILL IT LAST? 

Those people have been sadly dis¬ 
appointed who thought the exile of 
Trotsky and his friends meant a triumph 
of moderates over extremists in Russia. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Soviets has been holding its spring 
session and the dictator Stalin has been 
explaining his policy. He showed .him¬ 
self entirely obsessed with the idea of 
a “ world struggle of the proletarians 
and oppressed nations of the world 
against all the varied forces of Capitalism 
and Imperialism,” 

Suppressing Private Enterprise 

Trotsky denounced the compromises 
by which a certain degree of private 
enterprise had been allowed to come to 
the rescue of industry and agriculture 
in Russia, saving them from the collapse 
for which they were heading. He has 
been silenced for his daring, but his 
denunciation has been heeded, for 
everywhere the falling away from the 
strict Bolshevik teaching is in process 
of being corrected. 

Both the private trader and the well- 
to-do peasant must be suppressed. ' The 
well-to-do peasant is the peasant who 
has made the best use of his oppor¬ 
tunities and has, therefore, done most 
toward the essential task of growing food 
for the nation. But he is to be squeezed 
out, it appears, by the grant of Govern¬ 
ment help for his poorer neighbours. 

A Huge Food Shortage 

Grants of machinery and stock are 
to be made in return for a fixed quantity 
of food supplies. The Government have 
hitherto found it difficult to manage the 
well-to-do peasants, who have withheld 
their corn owing to, the Government’s 
failure to supply them with the goods 
they, need in exchange for com. The 
subsidised peasants are expected to be 
more submissive. 

Stalin tells of the huge shortage of 
food supply during the past winter and 
of the energetic measures taken by the 
Government to make it good ; but he 
does not tell how the countryside has 
been harried to produce the supplies 
which are not forthcoming in the ordin¬ 
ary way of trade, nor of the bungling in 
the efforts to procure spring sowings, 
how the wrong kind of machines and the 
wrong kind of seed were supplied under 
the direction of an army of committees 
and officials suffering from invincible 
ignorance. 

Effect on the Currency 

This is the radical failing of the 
Bolshevik regime. Its officials and com¬ 
mitteemen are not chosen for their 
knowledge of their work, but for their 
loyalty to the Bolshevik faith, and posts 
must be multiplied till all the faithful 
have Government employment, even 
if the work is done twenty times over, 
and never done well. 

How long the tottering fabric will 
stand this new strain on its stability 
remains to be seen. Congestion in one 
place and famine in another are the in¬ 
evitable result of the collapse of trade, and 
this in its turn is reacting on the currency, 
which is beginning to depreciate again. 


FIVE MEN IN A BOAT 

Five young men have crossed the 
Atlantic in a three-and-a-half ton 
schooner 34 feet long. 

They started . from Shqreham in 
Sussex,- and the crossing,' from ' Cape 
Finisterre to Barbados, took them two 
months. They broke the journey at 
Las Palmas in the Canaries. 

Their ultimate destination is British 
Honduras, where the five intend to start 
a turtle farm and to fish for shark. 


A Window for 
" Henry Hudson 

Great deeds like trumpet calls leave 
echoes ringing after them. 

It is 321 years since Master Henry 
Hudson and his crew went to the little 
church of St. Ethelb'urga in Bishopsgate 
to take Communion before going to sea 
for to discover a passage by the North 
Pole to China and Japan. 

Very strange to our eyes would seem 
those seamen of long ago, men who had 
groum up under Queen Elizabeth, and 
perhaps seen the execution of Guy 
Fawkes. But the little church has not 
changed like the fashion of a sailor’s 
garments; it was ancient in Master 
Hudson’s day, and those who gathered 
within its walls to do him honour the 
other day saw what he saw. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company has given 
the church three windows, and the first 
to be finished was unveiled on the anni¬ 
versary of that Communion. 

How New York Began 

We know nothing of Hudson’s life 
before he led his seamen to the altar on 
that spring day in 1607, and we know 
nothing of him after June, 1611, yet 
he accomplished such great things in 
those four years that a bay and a great 
American river are called after him, and 
he has a secure place among England’s 
best-loved worthies. 

In 1607 and 1608 Hudson made two 
voyages to the Polar seas for the 
Muscovy Company, which was really 
a company of English “ Merchants 
Adventurers for the discoverie of 
regions, dominions, islands, and places 
unknown.” The explorer’s vessel was a 
little sailing-ship holding 11 men and a 
boy. In 1609 Hudson undertook a 
voyage for the Dutch East India Com¬ 
pany, crossing the Atlantic by Iceland 
and coasting America. He sailed up the 
great river named after him, and a fort 
was built at its mouth by the Dutch 
traders who followed his lead. This 
fort was the beginning of New York. 

Adrift in Hudson Bay 

In 1610 Hudson set out with 23 men 
to seek a North-West passage for the 
Muscovy Company, and it was on this 
voyage that he discovered Hudson 
Strait and the inland sea beyond named 
Hudson Bay. He had to winter on its 
shores, living on such birds as could be 
killed. In the spring of 16x1 he set out 
for England, but his crew mutinied, and 
one of the greatest tragedies in the 
history of exploration followed. 

The great explorer, with his son and 
seven sick seamen, were put into an 
open boat with a little food, and turned 
adrift. Nothing else was ever heard of 
them. Hudson must have died in the 
bay he discovered. 

A Mutineer’s Fate 

The mutineers reached England at 
last, but their ringleader was killed in 
a fight with natives on the northern 
shores of Canada. 

Later, when Prince Rupert formed 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, a fort was 
built on the ruins of a house made by 
Hudson 60 years before, and it has 
remained one of the Company’s trading 
posts ever since. 

For 321 years people have not ceased 
to bless and honour the explorer who 
was so humble in his origin that nothing 
is known of him save four crowded 
years of glorious life. 


THE HIGHEST VOLTAGE 
EVER KNOWN 

The highest voltage ever obtained is 
now being used by Mr. F. W. Peek for 
the study of lightning. 

Mr. Peek has obtained 3,600,000 volts, 
and has stored the electricity in artificial 
clouds just as electricity is stored by 
Nature in real thunder clouds. 

The stored-up power in the artificial 
clouds is discharged in a blinding flash 
which lasts only a ten-millionth of a 
second, but is enabling the engineers 
of the General Electric Company to 
study many of the effects of lightning. 


May 12 , 1923 

WHEELING A BARROW 

NEWS FOR THE NAVVY 

The Part Our Brains and 
Muscles Play in Things 

HOW THE BOWLER BAFFLES 
THE BATSMAN 

Professional instructors live to teach 
us how to better our tennis, cricket, 
running, swimming, arid, indeed, all the 
great sports in which we engage ; and 
the Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
exists to analyse our efforts at work and 
to help us to economise energy and 
better our production. 

The Board has been among the navvies 
and has discovered that if the legs of 
barrows were lengthened the men would 
be saved the waste of a great deal of 
strength now exerted in lifting up the 
handles before starting on each journey. 

Our Waste of Energy 

The idea of a gentle-voiced, velvet¬ 
handed scientist going down to give an 
astonished gang of navvies their first 
lesson in trundling barrows suggests 
food for reflection, and even Peter Puck 
would be daring beyond his wont if he 
“ wanted to know ” what the gentlemen 
of the barrows said to the scientist. 

Arab workmen who were helping to 
bear away earth excavated in the 
making of the Assuan dam, when they 
were advised by a great English engineer 
to use wheelbarrows and abandon the 
little baskets in which they carried the 
material on their heads, retorted: “ Dog 
of an unbeliever, do you think you can 
teach their work to a race which has 
carried sand for two thousand years ? ” 

We all prefer to do things- in the old 
way, and, like rivers, to keep to estab¬ 
lished courses. Yet kinema records of 
work in progress show that we are 
prodigally wasteful of energy in our 
methods, that we wear ourselves un¬ 
necessarily to weariness and produce 
shockingly inadequate results. ■ “It is 
not the way of the trade,” workmen say 
when we wish them to do something 
by a new and better method; and 
maidservants, upon whom we lavish 
labour-saving devices, are often as 
stubbornly stupid. 

Honour to the Arm 

There is? it must be admitted, some¬ 
thing in use and wont, something in the 
action of our muscles for which brain- 
control-is not wholly responsible. Pro¬ 
fessor Pear, a high authority, has spoken 
up delightfully for the muscles of the 
bowler’s arm in cricket. How does the 
bowler manage to puzzle the batsman ? 
“ A brainy bowler,” we say of Frank 
Woolley or Wilfred Rhodes. 

Honour to the arm I Professor Pear 
says that it is not the mind of the bowler 
which tells the arm muscles how long 
the pitch is ; the knowledge appears to 
be vested in the muscles themselves I 
The amoeba, a single-celled speck of 
life, performs all the functions of exist¬ 
ence without any obvious formal brain ; 
why not, then, a muscle, in which is a 
world of cells ? 

The Printer’s Muscles 

It was a muscle that detected errors 
in Max Muller’s, great translation of the 
Sanskrit Rig-Veda. The compositor 
who made the corrections did not know 
one word of Sanskrit, but he did know 
that certain combinations of letters 
never occur in the language. When, 
therefore, he found himself faced by such 
a grouping, his arm, which had been 
slightly maimed, resented the unusual 
movements which it was called upon to 
perform to build up the word. 

The printer’s brain knew nothing of 
the matter, but his muscles detected 
and protested against error. But we 
must keep that a secret from the navvies 
or a stiffness of the arm from the new 
wheelbarrows will send them on a scien¬ 
tific strike I 
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The Canadian Government is 
endeavouring to revive the once 
important oyster fishery of 
Prince Edward Island, now 
famous chiefly for fox fanning 

m 






There is now open water along 
big stretches of Greenland’s 
west coast and during this month 
the first steamers will arrive 
to collect casks of blubber.. 


The ice on the^upper courses 
of all the great Siberian rivers 
is now breaking up, though 
within the Arctic Circle it will 
stay for another month. 


SWISS LANDSLIDES 
The melting of the snow 
on the mountain slopes 
has been causing land¬ 
slides in the Grindelwald 
district of Switzerland, 
where several chalets 
have been destroyed by 
boulders crashing down. 


TL ANTIC; 



RED SEA SALT 
A slirvey is being made 
for the establishment of 
a salt industry on the 
seashore near Port 
Sudan, the idea being 
to pump water from 
the Red Sea into evap¬ 
orating pans. 


CYCLONE ON THE PAMPAS 


WILD MEN OF THE DESERT 



STILL MORE SHEEP 

One of the fierce wind storms’ 


An inspector of the Bechuana- 


It is 

estimated that there were 

experienced on the Pampas has 


land police recently encountered 


last 

year 56,000,000 sheep in 

caused great damage in the 


in the Kalahari Desert tribesmen 


New South Wales, on increase 

southern part of Buenos Aires 


armed with bows and arrows 


of about two millions as com- 

province, rasing many buildings. 


who fled on seeing a white man. 



pared with 1926. 


THE MONKEYS IN THE 
BIRD SHOP 

Like a Dream of the Jungle 

Everybody has heard about a bull 
in a china shop, but what about two 
mischievous white-faced monkeys in a 
bird shop ? It has happened. 

A good lady in a Lancashire town the 
other evening locked up her two pet 
monkeys with the feeling that they were 
quite safe. But while she slept they did 
not sleep. On the contrary, they became 
quite busy. 

First they succeeded in getting out 
of their cage, as a clever monkey will 
often do. Then they succeeded in 
getting out of the house and adven¬ 
turing all round the town. A hue-and- 
cry was raised after them, but in vain. 
The little rascals had vanished. 

Presently, however, an excited keeper 
of a bird shop arrived to tell the lady 
that her monkeys were in his shop and 
were industriously releasing all his birds 
from their cages. 

The owner of the mischief-makers 
found it was too true. They had opened 
quite a number of cage. doors, aqd 
linnets and canaries, cockatoos, pigeons, 
doves, and other birds were flying about 
the shop, and making a bustle which 
greatly delighted the monkeys. The 
monkeys were retrieved at last, and 
probably now dream of having had a rare 
game in an African jungle—when they are 
not awake scheming how to get out again. 


THE ELECTRIC BAND 

• The London and North - Eastern 
Railway has introduced a novelty on 
the steamships running'between Har¬ 
wich and Antwerp in the way of an 
electric orchestra. 

The ship’s passengers are entertained 
by band music played by an ordinary 
gramophone, but the sound is amplified 
by a wireless valve which operates a 
loud-speaker. The first electric orches¬ 
tra is installed on the ss. Bruges, and 
the whole of the company’s fleet is to 
be fitted up in due course. 


OUR GREAT FRIEND 
The Keeper of Commons 

There was laid to rest the other day 
ail old man who did a very great work 
for the poor people of England. 

For 65 of his 96 years Lord Everslcy 
worked unceasingly to keep the commons 
and open spaces for tile people. Many 
landowners believed that as lords of the 
manor they could enclose and sell for 
building Wimbledon Common, Hamp¬ 
stead Heath, and Epping Forest. Lord 
Eversley and his followers proved that 
the people had rights over these spaces 
from ancient times, and they founded 
the Commons Preservation- Society to 
carry on the fight. 

Many hundreds of people take their 
holiday in green glades or play games on 
broad acres of turf that were won for 
them by Lord Eversley. 

He was born as George John Shaw- 
Lefevre, and inherited his title from an 
uncle who was Speaker in the House 
of Commons from 1839 to 1857. The 
nephew also became a politician, and was 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet Ministers. 

He was present at the funeral of the 
Duke of Wellington. He met Florence 
Nightingale, -ftiio was disgusted with the 
young man because he had just come 
back from America but could not tell 
her anything about American hospitals. 
He made a speech in 1868 which was the 
first to be telegraphed to America in 
full. He established sixpenny tele¬ 
grams. He did many memorable things, 
but best and most lasting of all was 
his work to save the commons and 
footpaths of England for the poor. 


THE EMPTY BOWL 

A reader sends us this story of a 
dog’s cleverness. One evening lately 
Chum went to his basin for water. 
Finding it empty he appeared in the 
drawing-room carrying it. Was that 
not reasoning and asking ? 


MRS. HIGGINBOTTOM’S 
ARMCHAIR 

Why She Did Not Want It 

An interesting ceremony has recently 
been seen at Wren Nest Mills, Glossop. 

There the fellow-workers of Mrs. 
Higginbottom made her a presentation. 
She is the oldest woman weaver in the 
cotton trade. Her eightieth birthday is 
past; she is a great-grandmother ; and 
she has worked 70 years in the weaving 
shed at the mills. 

She walks a mile each way daily 
between her house and the mills, where 
she minds four looms. Though she is 
entitled to the services of a loom- 
sweeper and cleaner (an arrangement all 
young weavers take advantage of), she 
does all that work herself. The mills 
start at 7.45 a.m., but Mrs. Higgin¬ 
bottom is at the mills every morning 
before 7, getting her looms spick and 
span for the day’s work. During her 
long service she has woven millions of 
yards of cloth. 

When her fellow-workers decided on 
the presentation they chose an arm¬ 
chair as an expression of their goodwill, 
but the old lady said, in reply to the 
suggestion, that she “ hadn’t got to the 
armchair stage yet.” So they bought 
her an eiderdown quilt. The C.N. takes 
off its hat to Mrs. Higginbottom. 


GRANDFATHER’S RACE 

An interesting cross-country race takes 
place every April at St. Cloud, near Paris, 
the competitors being all elderly people. 
It is called tire Grandfather's Race. 

This year’s winner was a Monsieur 
Dumenil, 51, whoranthefour-and-a-half- 
miles course in half an hour. Nine 
miles an hour is not bad, but M. Dumenil 
was considered one of the youngsters, 
and had to concede handicaps to his older' 
rivals. Among these was a Monsieur 
Dunois, 71, and Monsieur Desgrange, 
who is 63. The last-named arrived 
fifteenth and M. Dunois eighteenth out 
of a total of 19 competitors. 


THE STAIN ON THE 
PERSIAN CARPET 
Child Slaves Making Our 
Luxuries 

THE I.L.O. APPEALS TO 
PERSIA 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, 
Slavery, thou art a bitter draught. 

News has reached the League of 
Nations that slavery has appeared in 
Persia under disguise. Parents are 
selling their children at the age of six or 
seven to carpet-making firms. The.price 
of four years’ labour is £15, and then the 
children are free, if they are not dead. 
These children toil from dawn to dusk, 
packed on narrow benches in airless 
rooms, and those who survive are hump¬ 
backed and sickly. A Persian paper 
states that, the child slaves are making 
huge profits for English and American 
firms. Two million pounds’ worth of 
slave-made carpets are exported from 
the province of Kerman alone each year. 

All this is very sad, for it is three 
years since the C.N. announced that this 
stain on the Persian carpet was no more, 
thanks to the intervention of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office at Geneva. It 
seems that the Persian Government has 
not kept its word to stop this scandal, 
and the League has made another 
friendly appeal to Persia, whose Govern¬ 
ment has now appointed a Commission 
to inquire into the matter. 

Less than a hundred years ago little 
British children of five were slaves, 
worked to death in cotton mills, mines, 
and chimneys', and although they were 
called apprentices they found slavery 
a bitter draught, as the old writer 
Laurence Sterne said long ago. May the 
day soon come when no man, woman, or 
child knows its taste. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Arcturus.Arc-tu-rus 

Bedouin.Bed-oo-in 

Komodo.Ko-mo-do 

Sarcophagus . . . Sar-kof-ah-gus 
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Crusaders All 

May IS is Peace Day, the birthday of the 
First Peace Conference at The Hague. 

Tn the old days in Europe a great 
1 fear swept every land. 

It was the fear of a horde of 
turbulent men coming out of the 
East and sweeping across to the 
West, leaving desolation in their 
train. But grief and indignation 
were added to the fear, for these 
masses of men were infidels, and 
into their hands had fallen the 
holy places of the Christians. 

Then, like the wind of the 
Spirit blowing where it listeth, 
came a whisper to the ears of 
Christian folk, and they saw 
themselves as heroes, rescuing 
the lost possessions of their faith. 

To rich and poor, cultured and 
simple, came the call. It seized 
upon them, welding all their 
thoughts and forces into one 
solemn purpose. With one mind 
they pressed forward, passionately 
intent on their goal. 

Never before had men of many 
nations and tongues joined to¬ 
gether in one cause. They had to 
resist attack, to be on the watch 
for treachery, to suffer hardship 
and death, "but still the vision 
shone clear before their eyes. 
To them was to be given the 
prize of their high calling, the 
Well Done that outlives death. 

In such crusading spirit might 
we today set our steadfast eyes 
toward a high goal, the winning 
of Universal Peace. Out of the 
devastation wrought by war 
might we wrest the countries we 
love. Into the haven of world 
peace might we draw all men, 
toiling together as brothers to 
transform into reality the vision 
gleaming before us. 

How, then, can we secure this 
peace, how work for it ? By 
setting our faces resolutely toward 
it and directing all our thoughts to 
that end. By putting hands to the 
plough and never looking back. By 
supporting every movement to¬ 
ward the goal. By passing on to 
others the vision we have before us. 

We see lives of the future 
joyous and free, unshadowed by 
the fear of. war. We see lives 
filled with opportunities for great 
deeds, undisturbed by the sudden 
call to arms. We see lives of 
beauty in which art and music 
may find full expression, un¬ 
marred by war’s brutality. We 
see lives devoted to science, 
invention, and discovery, un¬ 
checked by the destroying power 
of militarism. We see lives 
absorbed in the quest for radiant 
health, passing from one victory 
to the next, unchecked by disease 
let loose by war. We see lives 
exultant in a glorious fight with 
the forces of Nature, bending them 
to human will. We see noble lives 
given up to the service of others. 

This is our glorious vision. 
Shall we not all be crusaders, and 
make it a glorious reality ? 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleeivvay House, Farringdon Street, London 

above ths hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



FIEE1VW HOUSE 


Humpty-Dumpty Hard 

Jf it had not been for the egg which 
our friend Columbus is said to 
have stood up on end while seeking 
at the Court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella for funds with which to find 
America we might have had longer 
to wait for Ohio University. 

That abode of ingenious learning, 
mindful- of what can be done with 
an egg, has been training and feeding 
hens to lay eggs which would have 
put Christopher in a tight place, 
for the shells refuse to crack. The 
tap of a 25-pound hammer three 
times a minute for hours on end 
leaves the shell unbroken. 

Next to the egg which a war 
inventor thought of (a square egg 
that would not roll off a table) an 
egg which would never break on the 
floor seems best suited to fill a long- 
felt want. 

© 

Four Notes From Devon 

- Our friend Mr. Egbert Sandford sends us 
these little flashes from Devon, stirring great 
longings at an editor’s desk for wings to fly away. 

O Sea! 

O Skies! O Rock ! 

What Gates of Memory 

Ye do unlock! 

The Wind on the Moor3 

Blow, Brother, blow ! 

I love thee so : 

And where thou goest 

I, too, would go ! 

In the Woods 

.... This immensity I 
Silence and Sound 
Marshalled by Melody . . . 

O Muses, steady me . . . 

After a Storm 

These flowers were dead, and are alive 

again. 

Would that they could remain 
An everlasting monument to Rain. 

© 

The Shame of It 

r J 'he C.N. likes to pay tribute where 
tribute is due, and we told not 
long ago how the name of a German 
member of an Oxford college was 
engraved in the college quadrangle 
among , those of his fellow-students 
who had given their lives for their 
country. 

That was what we were told, but, 
alas ! it is not quite so. 

The name of a German Rhodes 
Scholar was put up in the college 
during the war side by side with those 
of the English undergraduates, but 
the name does not appear on the 
permanent memorial in stone ! 

Who struck it out ? It was a bitter 
thing to do ! 

We are informed that inquiries 
have been made as to whether it 
would not be possible to have the 
name put in again, but that, while 
there is a good deal of sympathy with 
the idea, the form of the memorial 
does not now permit the addition of 
any further names. 

The pity of it! And the shame ! 


Good Morning 

0 robin, robin! sang the lark, 

The air is like a posy, 

Still fresh and dewy from the dark 
Although the East is rosy. 

O skylark, skylark ! robin sang 
How mad are men to dally 
Till morning air has lost its tang 
And smoke has fogged the valley! 

O mad to choose the withered crown, 
The fair new garland scorning, 
And wear the daytime’s spotted gown, 
Losing the robe of morning! 

Country Girl 

© 

Tip-Cat 

gRiTlSH aviation is said to be a 
stunted child. It is time we put 
a stop to stunts. 

a 

Yes, a man may have more money than 
brains, but not for very long. 

a 

Y writer says he is only happy when 
he is lost in himself. But he would 
be sorry if he never found himself again. 
H 

The dollar is to America the con¬ 
venient way of measuring things 
done. However 
little they d o 
millionaires get 
full measure. 

a 

H igh jumping 
seems to run 
in families.Some of 
them have sprung 
from nothing. 

E 

The modern 
spirit is 
against hard 
work. And will 
soon, it is hoped, 
start doing it. 

0 

Qirls of 16 are 
younger to¬ 
day, we are told, than they were. 30 
years ago. They were out of date then, 
but they know better now. 

□ 

Qerman waiters are coming back to 
England. We have waited a long 
while for them. 

0 

]\|Axy politicians suffer from insomnia. 
Their audiences get all the sleep. 

0 

Yviation is said to be nearly as safe 
as motoring. Walking is more dan¬ 
gerous than either. 

© 

What Dr. Patterson Thinks 
L)R. William Patterson of Columbia 
University says birds do not sing. 
He declares that birds make 
speeches, and by attentive listening 
to a tame finch he has discovered that 
it uses about 300 words. Birds, he 
says, build up words in the manner of 
primitive .races. But he does not pre¬ 
tend to know what one of the 300 
words means. 

It is all very interesting, but when 
Dr. Patterson tells us birds do not 
sing we beg him to come to our hill¬ 
top in Kent and hear the lark above 
the wheat. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



if Eton crops will 
be good this year 


I Serve 

A travelling correspondent who has come 
upon a Norwegian maid in a Paris house¬ 
hold -sends us this picture of her, which we 
pass on because we. like it. 

“ j^JOTHiNG makes me feel more 
melancholy than the sight 
of people who have reached manhood 
with all the faults they showed in 
youth. What have they done with 
their lives ? ” 

So the writer heard somebody say 
the other day. You might think an 
old woman was speaking, but look 
at her ! She is a mere girl. She has 
come from Norway. She has brought 
with her some of the space and purity 
and mystery of her lovely little land. 
She represents the loyalty and eager¬ 
ness and dignity of her race. She 
has journeyed three days to come and 
live in a foreign land with a foreign 
family. Why this journey ? For the 
sake of acquiring knowledge, or money, 
or enjoying pleasure ? This would be 
quite usual and likely, but whoever 
knows her knows better, She has 
come to serve. 

The Harvest of Effort 

Her long studies have developed 
her mind ; the love of her kin has 
made her heart big ; a visit to America 
has enlarged her imagination ; the 
wealth of her parents has made her 
life easy. But all this was not difficult; 
no effort is required to learn the things 
you care for naturally, to love those 
who love you, to travel in pleasant 
parts, to purchase what you please. 
One must struggle with oneself to 
grow, and little Itta decided to give 
up a year of her life to others. 

Now, it is a Paris suburb ; un¬ 
known folks whose language is to be 
learned and whose habits of life 
must be shared; three small boys 
suddenly surrendered to her care. All 
of these new friends she likes, but what 
kindly companions can replace the 
high mountains of Norway, the 
mysterious lakes, the dark forests to 
dream in, the long rambles in the 
snow-covered country ? And what 
can ever replace freedom ? 

“ Courage,”- mutters Itta at times. 

Courage indeed, little friend. You 
know the price of effort and will reap 
its harvest. Courage, but thankfulness 
also to God Who has taught you what 
so few can learn: that true greatness 
resides in the power of ever becoming 
greater. 

© 

The Broadcaster 


C.N, Calling the World 


Whales reports the return of pros¬ 
perity to her tin-plate trade. 


Qne hundred tons of sea sand has 
been given to the Playing 
Fields Association. 


n agricultural report declares 
that village inns rely on teas 
and light refreshments because young 
land workers do not drink alcohol. 


T'he Nottingham new University 
Fund has on one day received 
£5000 from a business firm and one 
shilling from an office boy. 
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TWO CORINTHS NOW 
IN RUINS 

THE OLD AND THE NEW 

An Earthquake in the World 
Saint Paul Knew 

THE UNFINISHED MESSAGE 

Corinth lies in ruins ; the new city 
with this famous name keeps company 
in ruin with the stones of the Old 
Corinth Saint Paul knew and in whose 
streets he preached. 

In five seconds an earthquake reduced 
a prosperous city to a heap of stones. 
An earthquake wave had been shaking 
Southern Europe for several days 
when, about eight o’clock one evening, 
the ground began to tremble at Corinth, 
with recurring and strengthening shocks 
near Athens and Philippopolis. The 
disturbance seemed to grow worse about 
Corinth, and close on nine o’clock a 
great fear seized the Corinthians. Many 
got up and left their homes and has¬ 
tened out into the country. 

A Night of Horror 

They felt the ground uncertain be¬ 
neath them as they went, like the decks 
of a throbbing ship. The shakings grew 
heavier. The people who had fled 
stood and looked back in the dusk 
toward their town! As they stood, 
there was a terrific shock which flung 
them to the ground. They heard roar 
upon roar of buildings crashing. Then a 
great silence fell. From Corinth a smoke 
of dust ascended to the skies. 

Presently those who had fled came 
slowly back to the city of doom. There 
were no streets left, no open spaces, 
no shapes of walls and buildings ; only 
a mass of white ruin among which the 
dead and wounded lay entangled. 

Darkness came on Corinth, a night 
of horror. Flashes from electric wires 
in the town lit up the tragic scene. 
Little groups of men set about what 
seemed a hopeless task, searching for 
the dead and dying in that waste of 
broken stone. People huddled together 
and spent the hours as best they could. 

The Cry of the Children 

Dawn broke on a scene of poignant 
misery. People were beginning to 
realise what had happened—that the 
homes which had taken years to build 
were a handful of dust. • They began 
to count their relatives and friends, 
and divide the living from the dead. 
Some sat in the streets, keeping vigil 
by a still form. Children went about 
crying for their parents and for food. 
'Mothers' ran to and fro distracted, 
seeking the lost. Husbands shouted for 
their wives. The homeless crowds 
jostled each other, each looking for 
sor.te dear .face' among thousands ol 
strange ones. A few sat apart, dazed 
by this sudden emptying of life. It was 
as if a ship brimming with life one 
minute had been overturned the next. 

It is reckoned that there are over 
12,000 homeless at Corinth and 4000 in 
the villages near. The Greek Govern¬ 
ment is doing all that can be done. 
Tents and. food have been hurried to 
the stricken areas from all parts of 
the country. 

The Message From Patras 

A dramatic story comes from Athens. 
During the night of 'the disaster as 
the telegraph officials were sitting at 
their receiving instruments the post 
office at Patras spoke. A message 
ticked out: Help us all: an appalling 
catastrophe has . . . Here a shock 

cut short the message. Daylight came 
and still no word from Patras. The fate 
of many such towns is being revealed 
as the days go by. 

It is impossible for us to think of 
Corinth without thinking of Paul, who 
was living about the year 52 in the 
ancient city which today lies three miles 
from modem Corinth. 

There he wrote his two epistles. 
The Corinth of Paul’s days was a new 


THE CRAB POPULATION 
How Many Are There ? 

What is the crab population of the 
coasts of England and Wales ? 

The inquiry is prompted by the state¬ 
ment of the Inspector for the Eastern 
Sea Fisheries District that nearly a 
million and a half crabs were landed last 
year on a section of the coast of Norfolk. 

This is nearly half a million above the 
average for 32 years, and apparently 
through that time this small section of 
our coast-line yielded about a fifth of 
the crabs landed on the whole coast of 
England and Wales. But if over five 
million crabs are landed every year in 
England and Wales how many remain 
behind ? We do not know, but the 
total must be enormous. 

In the year before last this same 
district of Norfolk yielded nearly two 
million crabs, nearly double the average. 
The lobsters landed in the same area 
last year numbered about 53,000, about 
a tenth of the total catch for England 
and Wales. 


Corinth, freshly built on the ancient 
site. Few cities have had a more 
stormy history. In modem times 
it has suffered. An earthquake of 1858 
wiped out the town with the exception 
of a few houses. When Paul lived 
there the city had just been visited by 
a terrible fire, and he alluded to this 
in one of his most beautiful passages 
in the third chapter of the first epistle : 

For other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
Now if any man build upon this founda¬ 
tion gold, silver, precious stones, wood, 
hay, stubble, every man’s zvork shall be 
made manifest, for the day shall declare 
it because it shall be revealed by fire ; 
and the fire shall try every man’s work of 
what sort it is. 

^ If any man's work abide which he 

1 hath built thereupon he shall receive a 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE 
MINES 

The Miner and His Bath 

At least one good thing is being done 
in the mining industry. 

The first of four demonstration instal¬ 
lations of pit-head baths, on which the 
Miners’ Welfare Committee is spending 
^16,000, was lately opened by Lord 
Chelmsford at Pooley Hall Colliery, near 
Birmingham. 

Instead of returning home covered 
from head to foot with coal dust and 
grime the miners will now go home all 
spick and span, leaving their dirty 
working clothes at the batbs.- 

This is the kind of thing the miners 
sorely need. It emphasises the progress 
which has been made since the evil 
days, not so very long ago, when the 
men worked in 12-hour shifts ; when 
there was no proper ventilation of the 
mines, and when a man who was hurt 
lay waiting for a coal cart to take him 
to hospital. 

Other pit-head baths are being erected 
in Scotland, Durham, and South Wales. 


reward. If any ntan’s work shall be 
burned he shall suffer loss; but he 
himself shall be saved, yet so as by fire. 

Close by the ruins of New Corinth lie 
what is left of the ruins of Old Corinth, 
the city Paul knew. We can see the 
things he saw, the stones of the temple 
he looked upon. 


BACK TO THE OLD HOME 

A donkey that would trot 17 miles 
through the night to find his old home 
must surely have been very happy there. 

An army major living at Malpas, nedr 
Newport, Monmouth, bought a donkey 
in Cardiff as a pet for his children. The 
donkey was duly delivered in a motor- 
van, but was missing next morning, and 
his former master found him outside the 
old stable 17 miles away. 


TAXPAYERS HOPE 
FOR 1978 , 

A BUDGET THAT LOOKS 
AHEAD 

All War Debts to be Cleared in 
Half a Century 

AND SOME RELIEF TODAY 

Mr. Winston Churchill’s fourth Budget 
will stand out as a landmark in our 
financial history, for it sets up a fixed 
annual charge calculated to pay off the 
whole of our National Debt in fifty years. 

When the Great War was ended and 
we reviewed our losses in money and in 
men it seemed as if the task of making 
good its ravages must be beyond our 
utmost strength. And indeed the 
bravest of us might have been daunted 
if told it would take two full generations 
to repay what we had borrowed. 

Seven Thousand Millions 

Now, after ten years, we can view 
the matter more calmly. The grand¬ 
children of those who took up the 
gauntlet of the war will still be paying 
for it, but they will be paying for it 
with the knowledge that the burden 
will soon be lifted from their shoulders. 

Our National Debt of seven thousand 
million pounds will all have been paid 
off by 1978, assuming that Mr. Churchill’s 
programme is adhered to and that no 
fresh debts are incurred meanwhile. 
Our National Debt in the past has been 
created almost entirely by war, and the 
C.N. has sufficient faith to believe that 
the coming generations will have no 
war. 

In setting up a fixed debt charge Mr. 
Churchill is returning to the policy of 
Sir Stafford Northcote, a pupil of Mr. 
Gladstone, whose debt charge was 
maintained, with only trifling breaks, for 
nearly fifty years, when the war de¬ 
stroyed it. Sir Stafford Northcote’s debt 
charge was-28 million pounds a year; 
that of Mr. Churchill is 355 million 
pounds a year, 

Rating Reform 

Of course in the earlier years the bulk 
of this will go in the payment of interest, 
and only a small part of it in the repay¬ 
ment of debt; but gradually, as the 
interest diminishes, the debt repayments 
will increase, and it is as this process pro¬ 
gresses that the temptation will grow to 
use portions of the debt charge for other 
purposes. Mr. Churchill knows something 
of the strength of this temptation, for 
even this huge sum of 355 million pounds 
is 24 millions less than the amount 
devoted to this purpose only last year ! 

This Budget has another claim to be 
remembered in the preparation it makes 
for a reform in our rating system. The 
burden of the rates for local expenditure 
has become almost insupportable, and is 
seriously hampering the recovery of our 
industries. Mr. Churchill proposes that 
the rates on buildings devoted to 
production by manual labour shall be 
cut down to a quarter of the present 
amount, that the rates on agricultural 
land and buildings shall be abolished 
altogether, and that the amounts lost to 
the local authorities in this manner shall 
be made up by payments out of the 
national taxation. 

Children and the Budget 

It sounds rather like robbing Peter to 
pay Paul, but the Tact is that national 
taxation is very much better adjusted 
to the capacity of the taxpayer than are 
the rates as levied at present. Mr. 
Churchill’s proposal is rather a rule of 
thumb expedient for making a bad 
system tolerable. Those ratepayers 
who are not included in the reliefs it 
grants may be trusted to demand 
something more thorough before long. 

There is to be an increase in the petrol 
tax to help to provide the funds for the 
reform. That and a relief for taxpayers 
with young children, and a small reduc¬ 
tion in the sugar duties, are the chief 
remaining features of a notable Budget. 


QUEEN JANE AT HER WINDOW 



The C.N. is delighted that efforts are being made to secure for the public the ruins of Lady 
Jane Grey’s home in Leicestershire. It was there that Roger Aseham found her reading 
Plato at the oriel window of the tower, as here seen, while the rest of the household were 
hunting in the park. See page 3. 
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A CREATURE OF 
THE GREAT PLAIN 

Curious Food of a 
Primitive Race 

FIRST CONTACT WITH ' 
CIVILISATION 


3 

THE DRAGON 
FROM KOMODO 

Sulking in Her Cage 

NEWS FROM THE REPTILE HOUSE 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

Sumbawa, the. Zoo’s tame dragon, 
lias gone on strike. 

She is one of the two giant lizards of 
Komodo which came to the menagerie 
last June ; on her arrival she was found 
to be suffering from canker of the jaw, 
and was sent to the Reptile Hospital. 

There the dragon’s jaw was bathed 
daily with disinfectant, and Sumbawa 
gradually grew to like the treatment 
and became tame enough to be fed by 
hand. By the time her complaint was 
cured the dragon was so docile that she 
could be allowed to run about the 
hospital, and last summer, on hot 
afternoons, she was taken out. into the 
Gardens on a chain. Naturally this was 
impossible during the.winter, so Sum¬ 
bawa then interviewed her admirers 
on the floor of the Reptile House. The 
keeper offered her an egg as bait, and 
the giant lizard climbed out of her cage. 

Peter the Crocodile 

However, Sumbawa now refuses to 
come out of her cage.- She is still amiable 
with the keeper, but apparently has 
lost all desire to show off, and so 
for the moment. the Zoo has no pet 
dragon, for Sumba, the male lizard, 
is bad-tempered. 

In the Reptile House also there are 
two small pythons, one about eight 
feet long and the other two feet shorter, 
that can be handled by visitors. Both 
these reptiles coil themselves round their 
visitors, and though the creatures arc 
simply making themselves comfortable 
their grip is so firm that it is easy to 
realise how terrible their coils must be 
when, they are hungry and have cap¬ 
tured a victim. 

Another tame reptile is Peter, a young 
crocodile eight years old.- He is only 
small and can be held in the hands of a 
very small child, and he seems to like to 
be petted, for he opens his mouth to 
show his peculiar throat and blinks to let 
his admirers see that he has two eyelids, 
an ordinary outer lid and an inner one 
that he uses when swimming under 
water. Until recently the Reptile House 
also had a tame boa-constrictor, but 
unfortunately it is dead. 

A SNAKE AT SCHOOL 
The Geography Class 
Interrupted 

Here is a peep into a school in Uganda where 
the C.N. is read. It is the teacher who puts 
the scene before us. 

We had nearly finished a lesson on 
the Bedouin Arabs, and the 14 senior 
girls were being thrilled by hearing of 
camels and sandstorms, when shrieks 
from the juniors in the yard “ Emun ! 
Emun ! ” (Snake ! Snake !) arose. 

At once the whole geography class 
rushed from the school, crying “ Oh ! 
our children 1 ” intent on protecting the 
younger ones, and from the other end 
of the compound dashed five porters 
armed with sticks. 

It was a black, deadly poisonous 
kind of snake that disappeared into a 
hole in the stone wall of our cookhouse. 
The girls started pulling out the stones of 
the wall, till the two Europeans thought 
the next excitement would be the collapse 
of the cookhouse. However, one of the 
porters, who is a snake-charmer, picked 
the snake up, wound it round his arm, 
and brought it out into the yard. He 
refused to kill it. No snake-charmer 
in Uganda will kill a snake, but this one 
was dangerous, and one of the girls killed 
it with a big stick. It was now too late 
to go on with the geography lesson. 

That is the kind of interruption to a 
lesson that some children have to suffer. 
We send our best wishes to our Uganda 
friends Picture on page 12 


A TOAD CHANGES 
ITS ADDRESS 

From Prison to Zoo 

TWENTY YEARS WITH A 
CONVICT 

A curious little reptile, a horned toad, 
has found a home in the New York Zoo. 

It is probable that no toad ever had 
a stranger history. For twenty years 
he has been living in the cell of a 
prisoner in a Texas gaol. 

He was already, to the prisoner’s 
knowledge, 27 years old, and he would 
have lived 110 one knows how much 
longer in that prison cell but for a law 
newly-passed by the prison authorities 
which forbids inmates to keep pets. 

The late owner of the toad is a con¬ 
vict serving a life sentence, and the toad 
was a great comfort to him. Many and 
many a prisoner has found his hours of 
captivity cheered by some kind of pet. 
Sometimes it has been a rat, a spider, a 
bird, which a man has tamed to friend¬ 
ship, watched daily, taught little tricks, 
and sometimes saved himself from dark 
depths of bitterness and even insanity 
by tending. 

Lost His Only Friend 

Toads are queer creatures to keep as 
pets, secretive, slow, but they can get 
very fond of human beings and respond 
to the sound of a voice as a bird might. 
The horned toad, a rare variety, is 
extraordinarily ugly, and may have a 
special attraction because of that. Of 
animals, as of human beings, it can be 
said that we do not love our friends for 
their perfections. 

It is not clear why the Texas author¬ 
ities should have come to this decision. 
We cannot help feeling sorry for the 
man who by his own action has con¬ 
demned himself to dreeing out a life in 
captivity and now has lost the only 
friend of his unhappy days. 

The toad will probably be happier in 
his new home. He may think for a time 
that the world is strange without the 
voice he has been accustomed to for 
twenty years, but he will hear other 
voices and have friends of his own 
breed, and soon will find the zoo a 
pleasanter home than a prison cell. 

DEVON AND SOMERSET 
BARBARIANS 
Cruelty Upon Cruelty 

If anyone were to go on a platform 
today and talk about ( the glories of war 
he would have to leave the hall under 
the protection of the police. Men know 
too much about it. 

If they knew as much about the 
glories of the chase as exalted by the 
followers of the Devon and Somerset 
Staghounds that relic of barbarism 
would cease too. 

In one of the last glorious bursts of 
the season a stag was chased fourteen 
miles over moorland till he sought escape 
by plunging into the River Barbe 
where it is joined by the Westwater 
stream. This is an old . trap well known 
to stag-hunters, though its peril cannot 
be recognised by the hunted stag. 

Downstream are the Torr Steps to 
which the wearied and desperate animal 
naturally plunges. It is a natural bar¬ 
rier, and all the hunters have to do 
when the stag reaches them, and can go 
neither forward not back, is to rope him, 
haul him out, and kill him. This they 
did, and went home rejoicing. 

We were told, when a similar exploit 
was performed some months ago before 
the eyes of school children, that this 
kind of brutality would cease. We 
cannot rely on such assurances, appar¬ 
ently. It appears that the cruelty of 
the Devon and Somerset Staghounds 
will not cease till the law puts it down 
as it has put down other forms of 
cruelty to animals. 


Mercy for Pigs 

Parliament’s Chance for 
a Good Deed 

There is no longer any possible reason 
why pigs should be denied the mercy of 
humane killers. 

We told the other day of an experi¬ 
ment which proved that meat killed in 
this way lasts as well as any other sort. 
Now we have the testimony of a great 
firm to the merits of a contrivance 
known as the Schermer pig trap, with 
which, in conjunction with the humane 
killer, they have killed over 2000 pigs 
in less than three months. By this 
means, they say, not only have the 
animals been saved all pain and fright, 
but the work itself has been greatly 
speeded up. 

The new process, then, is not only 
humane but economical. We hope 
Parliament will put pigs back into the 
Scottish Bill they are now considering, 
making not only the humane killer but 
the pig trap compulsory. 


A LIFE ON THE OCEAN. 
WAVE 

Alan Gerbault Calls at 
St. Helena 

Whenever we have news of our friend 
Alan Gerbault in his single-handed 
yacht Firecrest it sets us wondering 
when he will draw from out the boundless 
deep to turn again home. 

St. Helena, the rocky isle on which 
Napoleon drew his last breath, has just 
been visited by him, and he sailed the 
long trail there from the French island 
of Reunion. 

That is nearly 2000 miles by sea, but 
it was a populous stretch of ocean 
compared %vith the solitary crossing 
from Thursday Island, where the pearl- 
fishers come and -go, across the Indian 
Ocean. That was 5000 miles. 

There was a rumour that in the 
Pacific some islanders had offered him 
a kingdom, but no throne could com¬ 
pensate Alan Gerbault for his freedom 
of the seas. ’ 


THE FINEST TUDOR HALL 
IN ENGLAND 
Open for All 

Henry the Eighth’s great dining-hall 
at Hampton Court, the finest Tudor 
hall in England, has been closed for 
six years to repair the ravages of the 
death-watch beetle ; now it is open 
again for all to see. 

Like Westminster Hall it has a 
magnificent open-timbered roof and its 
hammer beams had been reduced to 
mere hollow tubes by the beetle’s work. 
Benzine has killed the beetle, and steel 
bars and plates, skilfully hidden behind 
the renewed timber work, now hold 
up the roof. 

The hall was built by our Bluebeard 
King to replace the smaller one which 
satisfied Cardinal Wolsey, and here 
Shakespeare’s company played before 
Queen Elizabeth and an audience of a 
thousand people. 

WOOD GREEN HAS A 
NEW GUN 

How to Wash a Tramcar 

So. successful has a washing machine 
for tramcars been at Wood Green that 
it is now to be used at Edmonton. 

The new washing machine takes the 
form of a pipe running over the whole 
width of the depot where the cars are 
stabled for the night. Between each 
car is a rubber hose fitted with a spray 
gun. The gun is electrically driven, and 
pumps water at a pressure of 300 pounds 
to the square inch on to the cars in the 
form of a fine spray. With the aid of 
these guns it is possible to clean a tram- 
car, including trucks and under-gear, in 
less than two minutes. 


Here are some notes about the lives of the 
uncivilised native people of Central Australia. 

This mysterious photograph represents 
the edible grub of the Central Australian 
plain, and though we may not be 
attracted by its appearance it is really 
an important creature in its right place. 

Our Australian correspondent, who 
lives on the fringe of that great foodless 
expanse which famished to the point of 
death the first men who tried to cross 
it, points out that if the early explorers 
had known how valuable the edible 
grub is as a food they would not have 
starved to death. 

This is her account of it. These grubs, 
of various kinds. and sizes, are of the 
greatest value to the aborigines. They 



The edible grub 


are a constant standby as food. The 
large ones are over four inches long and 
an inch thick. Tw r o of them make a 
satisfactory breakfast. Where there are 
other foods they are eaten as a sort of 
pudding or savoury—raw by the natives, 
or just thrown on the ashes for a 
moment. They have really an almond 
and creamy flavour. 

They are found on most trees, or tree 
roots, especially in the’ dry areas. 
Each tree or shrub has its own species of 
grub, which later changes into a moth. 
White children born on the stations 
beyond civilisation get very fond of these 
grubs, and they are a nutritive food. 

In the Hands of God 

Our correspondent camps within the 
border of the uninhabited plain that she 
may intercept natives coming from their 
inland solitudes to the parts inhabited 
by wdiite people and persuade them 
to continue their own style of life, as 
otherwise they are sure to take wdiite 
men’s diseases, or drink alcohol, and die. 

She says : “ Of course I run some risk 
when these wild people come from the 
wilds, but I feel that my fate rests 
entirely in the hands of God and I greet 
them confidently when they venture 
to my camp. I know they are round 
about me and are watching me, though 
I cannot see them. 

A First Taste of Tea 

" When they come my first task is 
to feed them and give them their first 
drink of warm tea. They never drink 
anything above blood - heat. Then I 
show them how to make a damper, a 
water and flour cake baked in the 
ashes. I know their dialect and so can 
explain what is done. I must always 
eat a little of the first damper myself, 
and drink a little of the first tea, to 
show them there is no evil magic in 
them. If they will go on to where the 
civilised people are I must find them 
some amount of clothing, for they come 
here with no clothing whatever. They 
do not want any where the temperature 
is often well over 100 degrees." 

We give these notes from our corres¬ 
pondent that our readers may know the 
kind of life lived by some of the most 
primitive tribes in the v/orld. 
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THE NAILERS OF LYE 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


New Stimulus To An Old 
Industry 

SOMETHING WE SHALL 
NOT SEE AGAIN 

That part of the Midlands still called 
the Black Country has been, and still is, 
a place of tremendous industry, but 
nothing seems more surprising in these 
days of the machine than the industry 
of the old nailers of Lye, the people who 
made nails by hand. 

We are reminded that this old in¬ 
dustry still lives by the news that one 
of the few remaining nailers, a Mrs. 
Brettle, who is 66 and lives at Lye, has 
been working on two contracts from 
South America for the supply of a special 
type of hand-wrought iron nails. In 
her little workshop Mrs. Brettle, despite 
her years and the loss of the sight of one 
eye, has been working hard with forge 
and anvil, assisted by her niece, who 
operates the bellows, making the nails 
which are still better than anything the 
machine can produce. With sturdy, 
dexterous blows with her hammer she 
is able to make nails at the rate of 
twenty pounds a day. 

Child Labour in the Old Days 

So, it seems, a new lease of life is given 
to this old industry, which has such a 
shameful past. The conditions are still 
hard, the pay is still poor, but they 
are a groat deal better than they used 
to be, and there were things in the early 
days of the industry which would never 
be allowed today. 

We shall never again witness such sor¬ 
did scenes as the okl nailing industry 
of Lye once provided. Then whole 
families engaged in the work, and the 
children, as soon as they were old 
enough, were pressed into service to 
carry the nails, weigh and count or 
pack them, and to blow with the bellows. 
They worked from dawn to dark, all 
day and every day, in miserable out¬ 
houses and kitchens that often were 
ill-lit and filthy. It was almost as bad as 
child labour in the mines and in the 
cotton mills. 

Change Brought by Machinery 

There are still to be seen many grimy, 
tumbledown houses in the Black 
Country where the nail-making was 
done. The industry rapidly declined 
when machine methods came in,' and 
there are now probably not more than 
fifty people who remember the bad 
old nail-maldng days, and perhaps less 
than half that number who still engage 
in the craft. Much of the demand that 
remained for hand-wrought nails was 
for nails for horseshoes, for it is 
essential that nails for this purpose 
shall be tough all through and not 
likely to break off in the hoof. 

Modern machines can turn out nails 
at a speed which would make the old 
nailers gasp, but it cannot produce 
tougher nails than they did with their 
mean little smithies in their homes. 


A PROUD CHALLENGE FROM 
AUSTRALIA 

Western Australia.is becoming proud 
of its advance among the States of the 
Commonwealth. 

Once it was gold that gave it a fame 
in the world. Now wheat is beginning 
to boom. It proclaims its eminence in 
harvesting methods. Here is a chal¬ 
lenge sent to us by one of our readers 
there, made by a local journal: 

In no other part of the world does 
hitman efficiency attain such proportions 
as in Western Australia, where one man 
will plough, seed, and harvest goo acres 
of wheat entirely by himself. 

We wonder whether that proud chal¬ 
lenge can be sustained. 



There were 459 fatal accidents in the 
Paris district last year. 


The newest attraction at the Zoo is a 
tortoise weighing three hundredweights. 

The average number of bus passen¬ 
gers in London on Tuesdays is 50,000 
less than on all other week-days. 


Mussolini and the Slum3 

The slums in Rome are being swept 
away to bring Trajan’s Forum to light. 

Passing of the Horse 

The railway van horse is going ; the 
Southern Railway has decided to use 
motor-lorries. 


100 Years Without Seeing the Sea 

A Wellingborough centenarian, Mrs. 
Charlotte Follell, who has just died, had 
never seen London or the sea. 


Value of Finger-prints 

Scotland Yard has now nearly half a 
million finger-prints, and last year 1800 
criminals were identified from them. 


The Name that Fits 

In a new office in London the girl in 
the front-door box is named.House; the 
man who keeps the keys is named Keys. 

Nottingham's., New Library 

Nottingham Education Committee is 
establishing a library of films for use 
in schools with film projectors. 

Salmon for the Rhine 

About 400,000 young salmon have 
been turned into the Rhine at Coblenz 
to restock the river. 

A Friend of Teh Prime IVlinisters 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
his 25 years of office and 50 years of 
public life, has been the friend of ten 
Prime Ministers. 


Slaves by the IVlillion 

Slavery still exists in 19 countries, 
and today 4,000,000 men, women, and 
children can be sold for profit like any 
article of commerce. 

Caught 

A police trap marked out on the 
Glasgow tram track resulted not long 
ago in the Corporation being fined in 
three cases for excessive speed. 

Famous Airman Dead 

There has just lately died in Quebec 
Mr. Floyd Bennett, Commander Byrd’s 
companion when he flew from Spits¬ 
bergen to the Pole and back in a day. 

A Yellow Shower 

Something like yellow snow, which 
was found to be pollen swept from 
flowers on the Vendean slopes, was 
recently left on the roofs and fields at 
Croix-de-Vie after a rainstorm, the 
gutters being filled with yellow water. 


A STATUE TO A SMELT 
Queer Tale of Long Ago 

The Town Council of Nikolaiken, a 
small town in East Prussia, has just put 
up a memorial to—a Smelt! 

He was the King of Smelts, it is true, 
for this is the legend. Even in olden 
times the Lake of Spirding was famous 
for its smelt fisheries. It lies quite near 
to Nikolaiken, and is the source of the 
town’s prosperity now as then. 

One day a fisherman of Nikolaiken, 
drawing up his net in the waters of the 
lake, discovered to his amazement that 
he had caught no less a prize than the 
Stinthengst, the King of all the Smelts. 
Hastily he rowed back to the city and 
took his prize to the Burgomaster, who 
took his fellow-councillors into con¬ 
sultation. They ordered the fisherman 
not to harm the Smelt King, but to 
chain him up to the bridge, and this 
was done. 

Meanwhile, the smelts missed their 
king. Finally, a smelt scout dis¬ 
covered him, and informed his fellow- 
smelts, who came swimming up in 
alarm, and were netted by the waiting 
fishermen without the slightest trouble. 

Now a pillar of stone lias been set 
up on the Bridge of Nikolaiken, sur¬ 
mounted by a figure of the Stinthengst, 
to commemorate the catch of a season 
many long years ago. 


Goodwill day 


WONDERS OF SPICA 


Children of Wales to the 
Children of the World 

There will be sent out by wireless on 
Goodwill Day, May 18, the seventh 
annual message from the children of 
Wales to the children of the world. 

Goodwill Day commemorates the 
opening of the first Peace Conference at 
The Hague on May 18, 1899. It is kept 
in many countries and celebrated in 
hundreds of schools by lessons on world 
friendship, with national and inter¬ 
national songs, plays, and pageants, 
carrying out the spirit of the day. This 
is the new message to be broadcast: 

We, boys and girls of the principality 
of Wales and of Monmouthshire, greet 
with a cheer the boys and girls of every 
other country under the Sun. 

Will you, millions of you, join in our 
prayer that God will bless the efforts of 
the good men and women of every race and 
people who are doing their best to settle 
the old quarrels without fighting ? Then 
there will be no need for any of its, as ws 
grow older, to show our pride for the 
country in which we were born by going 
out to hate and to kill one another. 

Long live the League of Nations, the 
friend of every mother, the protector of 
every home, and the guardian angel of 
the youth of the world /• 

The G.N. hopes that Goodwill Day will 
spread, especially in schools. 

MINING FROM THE AIR 
The Search for Nitrogen 

Mining minerals from the air is an 
industry which is growing in a re¬ 
markable way. 

When the new extensions of an 
enormous Norwegian plant have been 
completed this factory alone will take 
nearly a million tons of nitrogen from 
the atmosphere. This will mean rob¬ 
bing 25,000 million cubic 1 feet of air 
of its nitrogen, and liberating a fifth 
ot this amount of oxygen for the 
purification of the-air. 

It- may be that the search for nitrogen 
to make fertilisers for crops will become 
one of the means of ensuring fresh air 
for the world, for human beings use up 
the oxygen and turn it into carbon 
dioxide’ which is a poison, while the 
nitrogen factory steals the nitrogen 
from the air and throws out vast 
volumes of oxygen into atmospheric 
space. Plant for the extraction of 
ammonia is cropping up all over the 
world, another being erected just now at 
Willebroeck in Belgium. 


MRS. JARLEY 

If Airs. Jarley were alive today she 
would be almost consumed with envy. 

Her waxworks were immortalised by 
Dickens, it is true, but that would not 
console her for the thought that Madame 
Tussaud’s Exhibition will soon have the 
most gorgeous dress produced since the 
last Coronation. 

The material was made by a Bradford 
firm, and is declared to be the finest 
manufactured since Queen Alary’s coro¬ 
nation frock. It is of gold brocade, shot 
with rose' silk and embroidered in dia¬ 
mante and pearls by twelve clever em- 
broideresses in flower designs. 

It took ten yards of this magnificent 
stuif to make a dress for the wax model 
of Queen Alary which has just been 
finished. Her Alajesty will be shown 
wearing copies of the Crown Jewels ; 
some of the gems will be real and will 
include beautiful topazes from Brazil. 

Poor Airs. Jarley ! She could never 
rival such waxworks as these. 

The Queen has inspected the model, 
which was taken to her at Windsor 
Castle, and has approved of it. 


ONE OF THE BIGGEST 
SUNS ' 

Travelling Toward the Earth 
at 550 Miles a Minute 

THE GIANT STARS OF VIRGO 


By the C.N. Astronomer 


That most ancient constellation of 
Virgo, the Virgin, now occupies a large 
portion of the south-east sky in the 
evening. 

Its chief stars may be readily identified 
from our star-map and by means of Spica, 
its first-magnitude star, which at about 
10.30 p.m. is almost due south and 
nearly a third of the way up from the 
horizon toward overhead. 

This star, believed to be one of the 
largest suns in the heavens, pours out 
about four thousand times as much 
light as our Sun, that is, if Spica is 
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The chief stars of Virgo 


actually at the calculated distance of 
362 light-years. This gives us some idea 
of Spica's immensity. 

It belongs to the giant type of sun, 
colossal spheres of flaming gas, very 
light in proportion to their size but 
terribly hot. Being a sun of the B. 
Class it is among the hottest known, 
with a surface temperature of 20,000 
degrees Centigrade, as compared with 
but 5500 degrees of our Sun. 

Spica is, therefore, at a very early 
and gaseous stage of stellar evolution, 
enveloped in a vast outer atmosphere 
composed largely of incandescent helium; 
this gives Spica the bluish tint that is so 
obvious by comparison with other stars, 
as, for instance, Arcturus. 

All this is learned from the character 
of the light that Spica radiates and the 
marvellous array of lines exhibited in 
its spectrum. These lines also tell us 
that Spica is travelling toward us at 
about 550 miles a minute; but, owing 
to its immense distance, Spica appears 
almost exactly where it was 10,000 
years ago and only a trifle more to the 
south-west. 

This far-off sun has at least one 
flaming world revolving round it, or 
perhaps we ought to say a companion 
sun, for it is still in a solar condition 
and is nearly six times as massive as 
our Sun. It has been calculated to be 
but seven million miles distant from 
Spica, round which it revolves in the short 
period of four days and two hours at the 
terrific speed of about 130 miles a second. 

Far-Off Double Suns 


Another most wonderful star of Virgo 
is Gamma, for it is also composed of 
two suns. They are of almost equal 
magnitude and each radiates about eight 
times as much light as our Sun. This 
gives us some idea of their size as com¬ 
pared with our Sun; but they are not 
quite so far advanced in stellar evolution, 
their surface temperatures being about 
7500 degrees Centigrade. 

These two immense suns rotate round 
a common centre of gravity once in 194 
years ; so far they have been seen to 
complete one revolution.since this star’s 
binary character was first noticed. 

A remarkable feature of their orbit is 
that it is seen almost edgewise from the 
Earth, so these sums appear twice to 
approach and recede from one another in 
the course of a revolution in Iheir orbit. 

They gradually approached until 1836, 
when they appeared as one elongated 
star, after which they continued to 
separate. They are now closing up again. 

Their light has been about 48 years 
reaching us from those remote depths, 
three million times as far away as our 
Sun. G. F. AI. 
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MOROCCO 

A Great Adventure 
of Long Ago 


HOUSE 

Told by 

Mary Carruthers 


What Has Happened Before 

The boys of the High School in 
Old Edinburgh, having been refused 
the week’s holiday which they have 
set their hearts on, rise in revolt, 
taking possession of the school and 
barring out the masters. 

The town bailie is called in to 
restore order, and in the terrible 
skirmish which follows is killed. 

The ringleaders are thrown into 
prison. Three of them are sooner or 
later released, but Alexander Grey, 
who has had no part in the death of 
the bailie, is left to bear the burden 
of the tragedy. Eventually he es¬ 
capes to the Golden Fleece, bound 
for Barcelona. 

On the way they are attacked by 
the Sallee Rovers. The ship is sunk, 
but, unknown to his people, Grey is 
rescued by the Moors and carried off. 


CHAPTER 11 


The Pirates Return 


'‘Packing, hugging the coast, hiding 
in the creeks and island-groups, 
emerging like the Vikings of old, 
veering like a flight of swallows, 
the Sallee Rovers swept the tidc- 
less sea, now fleeing lightly before 
lumbering men-of-war, now avoid¬ 
ing the seven scarlet galleys of the 
Knights of Malta (the only sea- 
fighters the corsairs feared) as if 
they were manned by djinns, more 
often in hot pursuit themselves of 
a quarry foredoomed. 

. The fame of Grey’s skill as a 
surgeon had spread through the 
pirate fleet. Suleyman's wounds 
had healed with miraculous speed 
and lack of pain. 


Far other had been the wound 
which his father’s venerable physi¬ 
cian had dressed, laying powdered 
sulphur into the gash and then 
applying a light to it. 

It was written that Suleyman 
should survive that heroic treat¬ 
ment, but the memory of the suffer¬ 
ing and the angry scar remained, 
and he was anxious that his 
followers should also receive the 
benefit of Grey’s skill. 

So, ’ after an engagement, Alex¬ 
ander passed from galleot to 
gallcot tending the wounded. Black 
eyes looked gratitude at him ; the 
blessings of Allah'were called down 
on the head of the young infidel. 


Glutted with prizes and treasure, 
the Rovers turned their prows 
homeward at last. Along the shore 
of Algeria they drove and past the 
menacing, rocky coast of Morocco. 
Tangiers appeared, with its snowy 
walls and flat-topped houses climb¬ 
ing the hillsides, terrace by terrace, 
a fairy vision to the seafarers. 

Cape Spartel was rounded, and 
before long their destined haven 
was sighted, the River Bu-Regrcg 
rolling down into the sea, the walled 
city of Sallee on the sandy spit of 
land running out on the north side ; 
on the south Rabat was to be seen, 
with its citadel, mosques, minarets, 
walled orchards, and the tower 
mirrored in deep water beneath 
the ramparts. 


To the westward in the river- 
mouth stretched the sandbar with 
its sedges, which caused the fleet 
of the Moorish pirates to be mainly 
vessels of light draught. Still, the 
wind was propitious, the Tide full 
and incoming, and the great galley, 
followed by all the lesser craft, 
rounded the shoal and dropped 
anchor in deep water by the quay 
of Rabat. 


A tumult of wild rejoicing cries 
arose from the quay and the 
streets. The pirates were back 
with their plunder and the town 
welcomed them. A motley crowd 
pressed forward, foot-soldiers in 
robes and turbans all colours of 
The rainbow, Jews in black gabar¬ 
dines, horsemen in floating white 
cloaks, water-carriers with their 
brass bowls, countrymen leading 
donkeys laden with flowers and 
fruit from a distant oasis. 


The swarming throng gave way 
with great respect as Suleyman 
disembarked from the galley. 

A white-robed marabout with 
wild and glittering eyes rushed 
forward, however, to make an 
imperious demand. 

“ O, son of the Shercef, may 
Allah prolong thy days! " he 
exclaimed. “ Once more thou 
returnest in triumph with ships 
laden down by Christian captives. 
Grant me one of them that I may 
offer up his life as a sacrifice to 
Mohammed." ■ 

" Of a surety, my father 1 ” the 
young man replied. Turning, he 
gave the command. 

" Unchain the stroke-oar of the 
galley and lead him hither.” 

The big red Irishman was brought 
before them. 

“ Put a coat of mail upon him 
and arm him to the teeth,” said 
Suleyman, “ then deliver him to the 
holy man to sacrifice—if he can.” 

“ Lord ! ” stammered the fanatic, 
quailing before the formidable 
figure of his victim. " The infidel 
dog is far more likely to slay me 
than I him I " 

” So wouldst thou acquire more 
merit, my father ! " Suleyman 
returned, breaking into a flashing 
smile, then, assuming dignity again, 
“ Go, study better the book of the 
Koran. I, descendant of the 
Prophet, tell thee that human 
sacrifices are not acceptable to 
Mohammed. Let the slave return 
to his rower’s bench, and the young 
physician be brought to me.” 

As Alexander advanced from the 
throng Suleyman clasped his hand. 

“ Let not thy fingers be unlocked 
from mine and all will be well with 
thee, my friend,” said he. " Lo ! 
by the clashing of the cymbals and 
the beating of the drums I know 
that my father' the Basha ap¬ 
proaches, and I am desirous that thou 
shouldst find favour in his sight.” 

At that moment the air was rent 
with loud cries of " La Allah, il 
Allah, Mohammed resoul Allah!" A 
standard-bearer advanced, carrying 
the green, red, and gold banner of 
the Prophet. Behind him ap¬ 
peared .a majestic Moor, richly 
dressed in a snowy burnous and 
the green turban which denoted 
descent from Mohammed. He was 
riding a beautiful cream-coloured 
Arabian horse, and his high velvet 
saddle, glittered with trappings of 
green and gold, and shining silver 
shovel-stirrups hung from it. On 
either side of the horseman marched 
gigantic black slaves, shading him 
from the Sun with a green umbrella, 
flicking away the flies, calling out, 
“ Make way, Make way for the 
Basha of Rabat 1 " 

CHAPTER 12 

In the House of the Moor 

As the rider reined in Suleyman 
** stepped forward and pressed 
his lips to the hem of his father's 
cloak. The old man’s face softened ; 
Suleyman was the only son who 
survived to his old age, all the 
others had perished in sea forays. 

There was not much likeness 
between father and son. The Basha 
had the finely-moulded head, the 
intolerant hawk features of the 
Arab. Suleyman had the more 
magnanimous brow, the widely 
spaced and milder eyes, the full 
features and thick lips of his 
Negress mother. In silence Grey 
maintained his stand beside them, 
while Suleyman poured out the 
story of the sinking of the Golden 
Fleece to his father and asked him 
to protect his friend. 

Meanwhile the unloading of the 
galleots went on. One by one they 
were disburdened of plunder and cap- 
. fives. The prisoners were chained 
together; the goods placed on the 
backs of pack - animals, donkeys, 
mules, and camels. 

The Basha’s right was to have 
first choice of the pirates’ plunder. 

All the captives were to go to his 
kasbah, or fortress, on the hill, 


before they made their way to the 
dungeons or the slave-market at 
Marrakesh. Slowly the long pro¬ 
cession began, filing through the 
narrow, crowded streets darkened 
from the Sun’s glare by trellis-work 
and vines, spread from one opposing 
line of flat roofs to the other. The 
chained prisoners marched in a 
linked line ; the burdened animals 
followed after. 

But Alexander Grey walked by 
the side of the savage ruler, hand in 
hand with his son. 

The kasbah was reached, a great 
stronghold in a rose garden which 
served as palace, prison, fort, and 
granary to its owner. 

They paused before an iron- 
studded door in a high blank wall 
with the impress of a painted hand 
on its panels. 

“ Why is the sign of the hand 
there ? " Grey asked. 

“ To keep away evil djinns,” 
answered Suleyman. “ It is the hand 
of Fatima, the Prophet’s daughter.” 

The great Negroes now helped 
the Basha todismount from the high, 
cumbrous saddle. They opened the 
door and'entered a passage paved 
with rose and pale green tiles; at 
the end a lovely glimpse of an 
orange garden was seen. 

Calling out “ Slake waj-, make 
way ! ” the Negroes marched before 
them down the passage, and there 
was the rustling of silken draperies 
and the shuffling of little slippers 
as the women fled to their own part 
of the house so that no strangers 
might see them-. 

The passage opened on an arcade 
of slender marble pillars supporting 
a vine-hung balcony. Steps led up 
to the balcony; Suleyman as¬ 
cended these, and beckoned to 
Grey to follow- him into a room 
where slaves awaited them with 
brazen ewers and basins, water, 
towels, and changes of raiment. 
The dust of travel was washed 
away, the garments donned. East¬ 
ern though they were, the rich, 
flowing haik, the crimson-hooded 
djellab, enhanced the dark state¬ 
liness of Alexander’s looks. 

“ Almost couldst thou pass as a 
Moor and a True Believer,” said 
Suleyman, 

He then led Grey down to the 
deep and shady alcoves that looked 
through their horseshoe arches on 
the courtyard and the Basha’s 
beautiful walled garden. 

The Basha sat cross-legged on a 
pile of gay cushions before a low 
cedar table carved with an arab¬ 
esque design. 

His friends sat around him, 
grave, benign, waiting for the 
banquet to begin that welcomed 
the return of the son. 

Grey was beckoned to a divan 
near the host, and presently the 
servants brought trays of flat 
\vheaten loaves and baskets of 
food. A Moorish salad first, a 
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! chicken and olive stew, a piled-up 
I rice dish of cous-cous followed, 
and many other courses. 

At last the slaves came again 
with 'brazen basins, rosewater, 
and towels, which were needed as 
all present had eaten with their 
fingers, the Moors’ religion for¬ 
bidding them to touch food with a 
knife. Little gilded glasses then 
were brought", and a big silver 
teapot filled with green tea, and a 
great bunch of freshly-picked mint 
bursting from'the lid. 

The company settled down to 
drink tea, talking quietly with 
each other. The doves cooed in the 
orange trees, and a slave sang to 
the gimbri (the Moorish lute). 

All was peace and stillness in the 
sunlit garden. Among his cushions 
Alexander nodded, his senses lulled 
by the great ease he felt in his 
deliverance from the tossing of the 
waves and the unceasing torment 
of the sea wind. 

From his reverie he was aroused 
by Suleym'an bending over him, 
whispering: “ I-would show thee 
my barb Zuleikha.” 

As the two left the courtyard 
together to seek the stables the 
young Moor said : 

“ Praise be to Allah ! thou hast 
found favour in my father's sight; 
also he would reward me for this 
last raid. So he has given thee to 
me, to be my brother in the place 
of those who are now in Paradise. 
Promise to be one of the True 
Believers and never to escape, and 
we shall train thee to bo a corsair, 
and thou shalt be reis of a galleot.” 

In a perturbed silence marched 
Alexander. The pull had come at 
last; the fortunate friendship was 
to end. In his ears echoed the Irish 
galley-slave’s warning : “ They will 
try to make a renegade of you ! ” 

The stables were reached; Zu- 
lcikha, a beautiful mare, led out. 

“ Lo, this my steed is my dearest 
treasure,” said Suleyman inhoneyed, 
tempting tones ; ” but she is thine, 
and half of all I have,-if only thou 
wilt swear brotherhood. Why not ? 
Thou hast told me how ill thy 
kinsfolk have treated thee, and 
thine own land cast thee out. Say 
Yes, my friend and preserver, and 
I shall teach thee to ride Zuleikha 
at powder-play, both kneeling and 
standing, as the Arabs ride. A 
spear, too, I shall give thee, and a 
long gun of the Jews’ workmanship 
all chased with silver.” 

“ Suleyman, you have dealt 
better with me than those of my 
own blood,” said Grey. ” But 
there is only one reply I may give. 
I shall answer you after your own 
Eastern fashion. A man can change 
his shoes and raiment, but not 
his skin. And the Faith in which I 
was born and bred is my skin. Ask 
me not that question twice. And 
as for escape, I have a friend in 
my unkind country to whom I 
have sworn to return. If I see a 
way to flee I shall do so. This is 
all the reply I shall ever give, no 
matter how it angers the Basha. 
Only out of your kindness to me, 
Suleyman, I pray you to put a 
bullet through me rather than let 
your father fling me into his 
dungeon. I have been a captive 
once and would rather be dead 
than a prisoner.” 

“ Thou wert given to, me to be 
my brother,” said Suleyman mildly, 
“ and my father will .deal with thee 
as a frorvard son. If thou refusest 
to sail under the banner of the 
Crescent the Basha will send thee 
in all honour to our great colleges 
at Fez to perfect thy knowledge 
of Mogrebbin Arabic, and complete 
thy studies in the healing art. 
He is an old man and stands in 
need of a good physician.” 

“ Fez 1 ” Alexander repeated, 
thunderstruck at the unexpected 
turn of Fortune’s wheel. " Fez, 
a hundred years ago, I know was 
a seat of learning in Europe, but 
now it hath fallen somewhat in 
decay. I shall be able to learn no 
surgery there, haply the use of 
herbs and simples. How far away 
is Fez ? ” 

“ A hundred miles inland,” re¬ 
plied Suleyman. “ Thou shalt 
travel there by the next caravan. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


May 12. 1923 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Policeman Ned 

\Jed, whose home was in Lon- 
1 ~ don, was staying in a tiny 
cottage in the country with his 
father who had been ill. 

Daddy was getting better, 
but still he could only walk as 
far as the garden with a stick, 
so Ned had to go for rambles by 
himself. He was greatly in¬ 
terested in a magnificent car 
which was always gliding about 
the lanes ; and he wished he 
were a man so that he could 
buy a motor and take his daddy 
for drives. 

Today, as he was sitting on 
a gate shaping a stick, he saw 
the car coming swiftly down 
the hill toward him. But, by 
the gate where he was perched, 
the narrow lane turned sharply 
to the left, and coming that way 
was a heavy lorry ! The banks 
and hedges were too high for 
the car and the lorry to see each 
other. It looked as if there 
would certainly be a collision. 

Ned was not a town boy for 
nothing. In a flash he was off 
the gate, and signalling with 



“ Would you like a run ? ” 


his arms as he had seen police¬ 
men do hundreds of times. 

Even so the car slackened 
speed only just in time, and 
the two vehicles slowly steered 
past each other. Then the 
car pulled up, and the gentle¬ 
man who was in it beckoned 
to Ned. 

“ Thank you, policeman,” 
he said ; “ you certainly saved 
us a crash then. Would you 
like to come for a run ? ” 

Ned was just going to accept 
with joy when he stopped. 

“ Oh—well—if you wouldn't 
mind taking Daddy instead,” 
he said. “ You see, he can't 
walk. He’s only just at the 
cottage down the lane.” 

The gentleman smiled. 

“ Well, I think we could 
squeeze you in too,” he said ; 
“you’re not very big,are you? ” 
You may imagine Ned’s ex¬ 
citement as he raced up the 
path to fetch his father, espe¬ 
cially when the gentleman, 
who was following him, put 
out his hand, and said ; 

“ Why, it’s you, Erskine ! 
What an extraordinary thing! ” 
The owner of the car. and 
Ned’s .father found, that they 
were old college chums. 

That was the first of many 
motor drives for Policeman 
Ned and his father. 
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Fair Paffodils, We Weep TTo See You ‘Pass jdway So Soon 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Jumbled Geography 
\yiiEN the letters of these place- 
names are arranged in their 
proper order the initials and finals 
will spell the name of a famous paper. 

VOCANNARR Welsh county 
RAREHOGAT English town 
WAN1D River in Burma 

SELLINBAR A Welsh village 

UPLOND Village in Scotland 

AMANIRU European country 

PEATSOR Village in Hampshire 

CLEANSTEW English city 
OURSPIRE North. American lake 
Answer next week 

The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning 
Mars may be 
seen in the East. 
Saturn is in the 
South-East 
about midnight. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as seen looking 
South at 8 a.m. on May 15- 



Missing Consonants 
'J'iie following words can be com¬ 
pleted by putting consonants in 
place of the dots. How many of them 
can you solve with the help of the 


descriptions ? 

. A.A. E. .E 
1 . . O. 

..E . . E . . 10. 

I . . I . .. EE. 

. E . O-A . E 

. I . . . 1 . . E . 

. U . . 1 . E . . 

. . EU.O. . . 

. 1 . . O . . O . E 

. A..A. A.E 

.O.. . E . A. E 

A_E . 

. . U.A.E 
. A .. I . I . E 


Answer next week 

Indoor game. 

Bar of metal. 

A falling-off. 

Not judicious. 

To make clear. 

Bird of brilliant 
plumage. 

What food should 
contain. 

A name. 

S c i e n t i fi c 
instrument. 

Made from 
oranges. 

Gather together. 

Body covering. 

An expedition. 

A copy. 


The Yak 

The Yak, found at great heights in 
Tibet and parts of China, is a link 
between the ox and the sheep. It has a 
dark brown, silky coat growing very 
long on the lower part of its body, and 
from this a fine cloth is made. As a 
beast of burden the domesticated Yak 
will travel twenty miles a day, crossing 
glaciers and swimming icy torrents. 

Do You Live at Appleby ? 
'J'here is much doubt about the 
way in which Appleby obtained 
its name. On the surface it would 
seem to mean the Apple-by, that is, 
the dwelling or village by the apple 
tree ; but more exhaustive researches 
seem to suggest that it is really 
Hialp’s dwelling, Hialp being a 
Danisli personal name found in the 
old Sagas. Probably in ancient days 
one of the Danish invaders settled 
here, and his name has come down to 
us, much changed, in the name of the 
Westmorland county town. 

What Am I ? 

I’M in the lemming and also in mouse, 
I’m in the mansion and also in 
house, 

I’m in the ulster and also in rug, 

I’m in the shaking and also in shrug, 
I’m in the beetle and also in bee, 

I’m in the flower-pot and also in tree, 
I’m in the treadle and also in strap, 
I’m in the ground plan and also in 
map, 

I’m in the tapping and also in pat, 
When thieves are busy I’m put on the 
mat. Answer next week 


Changeling 
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1 

M 
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o 

A 
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^ [TKSvv^iI 



Change the word Swim into Doat with 
five intervening links, altering one letter at 
a time and making a common word with 
each change. The pictures will help you. 

Answer next week 


A Picture Puzzle 



JTino the names of these objects and 
then, by taking two consecutive 
letters from each word, spell the name 
of a flower which can be grown as an 
annual Or a perennial. Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Franjais 



La roue Le harnais Le talon 


Le marin tient la roue du gouvermtil. 
Le cheval porte un harnais tout neuf. 
Aujourd’hui on porte des talons hauts. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
'Phe swift and the spotted flycatcher 
are seen. The willow warbler, 
lesser whitethroat, nightingale, yellow- 
hammer, tree pipit, goldfinch, and 
blackcap lay their eggs. Young 
chaffinches and starlings are fledged. 
Young greenfinches are hatched. The 
dingy-skipper butterfly and the dot 
moth appear. The cockchafer, and 
soldier and sailor beetles are seen. 
The mayfly and midge appear. The 
columbine, yellow archangel, water 
avens, fly orchis, Solomon’s seal, 
tormentil, crowfoot, twayblade, buck- 
bean, fleawort, monkshood, silver- 
weed, holly, and ragged robin are all 
in bloom. 

How Magdeburg Hemispheres 
Got Their Name 

"pHE apparatus known as Magde¬ 
burg Hemispheres was invented 
by Otto von Guericke, and named 
after his native city in Germany. It 
consists of two brass cups that fit 
together exactly and form a hollow 
sphere. When the air is extracted 
great force is required to separate the 
two halves, owing to the pressure of 
the atmosphere outside. 

Beheaded Word 

Qomplete I am a valuable plant; 

behead and I am very warm; 
behead again and you do this to me 
When I am complete. A nswer next week 


Jacko Finds an Umbrella 

'T'herf. was one place where Jacko could always find some 
excitement on a dull day and that was the railway 
station. He was off there like a shot one afternoon when it was 
too wet to play football. 

“What a crowd ! ” he exclaimed as he ran on to the platform. 
There certainly were a lot of people about; and when Jacko 
saw a pile of luggage all neatly stacked up he thought it was 
the very thing to jump over, so he took a flying leap. 

He cleared the luggage all right, but he didn’t clear a 
gentleman who was standing at the other side of the pile. 
Down he went like a ninepin. 

“ Very' sorry, sir,” said Jacko brightly, handing him his hat 
and helping to pick him up. 

"Sorry indeed!” snorted the gentleman,, spluttering-with 
rage. “ Disgraceful behaviour I call it. Where is the station- 



“ I find I’ve got my umbrella, my dear ” 


master? ” But just then the train they were all waiting for 

5 came snorting in, and in the general bustle Jacko slipped away. 

Suddenly he heard somebody calling. An old lady was 
leaning out of the train and looking very excited. 

“ Sixpence for you if you will fetch my umbrella,” she said to 
Jacko. “ I left ft in the telephone-box a few minutes ago, and 
I dare not go back for it in case the train starts without me.” 

“ Right you are, ma’am,” sang out Jacko. And off he rushed 

6 to the telephone-box as fast as lie could go. 

Unfortunately it was occupied, and the gentleman inside 
took up so much room that Jacko couldn’t see if the umbrella 
was there or not. He walked all round the box and looked inside 
from every angle, but it was no good. 

Just then the train gave a whistle, and Jacko hastily knocked 
at the door, hoping the gentleman would come out. But he 

7 did nothing of the sort; he merely turned round and glared, 

~ and Jacko nearly had a fit when he saw his face. “ The man 

I knocked down ! ” he muttered. 


8 


9 


to 


u 


12 


“ Hurry up ! ” shouted the old lady. “ The train's just going.” 

“ And so is my sixpence if I’m not quick,” thought Jacko, 
and seizing his courage in both hands he pulled open the door 
of the telephone-box and dived between the gentleman's legs. 

The umbrella was there right enough. Quick as lightning, 
Jacko grabbed hold of it and dashed along the platform. 

" Here you are, ma’am,” he gasped, holding it up to the old 
lady as the train began slowly to move out of the station. 

But instead of taking it the old lady shook her head. “ I’m 
so sorry to have troubled you, my dear,” she said, “ but I’m 
rather absent-minded, and I find I’ve got my umbrella here 
all the time.” 

“ Then whose umbrella is this ? " gasped Jacko. 

There was no need to ask. Charging down the platform like 
an angry bull came the gentleman from the telephone-box. 

Jacko dropped the umbrella and fled. 

A Use for Oyster Shells 
QOAL of inferior quality often 
clinkers badly, especially in a 
kitchen range. The result is a dull fire 
which is deficient in heating power. 

The formation of clinkers is largely 
prevented if one or more oyster shells 
are placed in the fire after it has 
started. The lime in the shells pre¬ 
vents the clinkers from massing to¬ 
gether into large lumps, and a bright, 
clear fire is the resuit. 

A Word Diamond 

'J'he following clues indicate five 
words or letters which will make 
a diamond of words. 

The beginning of a flood. Little 
Jack Horner had one. Right in the 
front. A British river. The tail of a 
rat. Answer next week 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

’ It Looked Like It 

Young Man : Can you tel! me if the 
Editor has read my poem ? 
Office Boy: I’m not sure, but 
he’s ill in bed today. 

The Reason Why 

Y N old'man who was having his 
eyes tested for spectacles was 
asked if he could read the words on a 
card pinned to the wall. 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Go a little nearer. Now can you 
read them ? ” 

“ No, sir.” 

The optician took the old man’s arm 
and pushed him till he was almost 
touching the card. 

“ Surely you can read them now ? ” 
“ No, sir. You see, I never learned 
to spell.” 


Experience Teaches 
(Jrowled an Anteater, stung in a 
raid 

Upon bees: A mistake I have made. 
Although hives may appeal 
When 1 want a rich meal, 

Only ant-hills are safe, I'm afraid ! 

Not To His Taste 

How did you find the medicine 1 
ordered for you ? 

Rather expensive, doctor. 


The Freak 



Y^ONG the beasts of Funnyland 
The meanest is the Skink, 
Who ruins all the fishing ponds 
By filling them with ink. 

The Genius 

Wiio is tiie cleverest boy in youi 
class ? 

Jack Green ; he can waggle his ears. 

Obeying the Rules 

Hew Doorkeeper: You can’t go' 
in, sir, till you have left your 
umbrella at the door. 

Visitor to Museum : But I have no 
umbrella. 

New Doorkeeper: Then you must 
go back and get one. The rules say 
that no one is allowed in here till he 
has left his umbrella with the 
attendant. 


Pie Face 

Y local newspaper described the 
prisoner’s face as being of a 
pastry ashen colour. 

They Would Bo 

Were Mr. and Mrs. Simpson very 
angry with their new chauffeur 
when their car overturned the other 
day ? 

/ should say so. He was quite put 
out and she was very much upset. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 


Cross Word Puzzle 


Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s cross 
word puzzle : 


A Word Square 
FEAR 
ERIE 
AIDS 
REST 
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A Puzzle Word. Chandelier. 

What Ami? An india-rubber ball. 
A Puzzle in Rhyme. Australia. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest hook for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere except 
Canada, for 14s. 6 d. a year; Canada, 14s. See below. 


WORLD’S FASTEST'CAR • SNAKE IN A SCHOOL • THE CORRIDOR ENGINE 



A Curious Craft—This great raft or pontoon was launched the other day from the Caledon Fastest Car in the World—The speed record, which Captain Campbell won for England, 
shipyard at Dundee, It is to be taken to Egypt, where it will be used for salvage work. has been broken in Florida by Mr. Day Keech, who drove at 207 miles an hour in this car. 



A Cartload of Water—In the mountain districts of Spain 
where pure water is scarce a supply is delivered to the 
inhabitants in big water-jars, which are carried over the 
mountain roads in mule carts, a3 shown in this picture. 



A Ride in a Basket—When passengers board a liner at 
an African port which has no harbour they are lifted from 
the tug in a basket, as shown here, if the sea is rough. 



Ready for the Show—These Qreat Danes have just been 
groomed and made ready for a dog show. This handsome 
breed is becoming more and more popular in the country. 



New Work for an Old Machine—This picture shows how a 
revolving broom has been fixed to an old motor-cycle. 
It is used to sweep the floor of a big garage in South 
London, and it saves a great deal of time and labour. 



Giant Lion For Durham—A big decorative lion will form 
part of the - war memorial at Durham. The sculptor, 
Mr. Percy Metcalf, is here seen at work on the model. 



An Interrupted Lesson—These two African 
girls are holding a snake which stopped 
their geography lesson. See Page 8. 



Holland’s Bulb Harvest—Millions of bulbs are exported every year from Holland. The 
hyacinths are now to be seen at their best, as shown by this picture ofj a field in full bloom 
near Haarlem. Nowhere else in the world are these bulbs grown in such abundance. 


Corridors in Engines—So that drivers may be 
changed on the non-stop run, London to Edin¬ 
burgh, the L.N.E.R. engines have a corridor. 


MAKE SURE OF HAVING MY MAGAZINE FOR JUNE BY ORDERING YOUR COPY NOW 


The Children’* Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a newspaper and 
for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these Agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Cordon & Gotch; South Africa. Central News Agency. 































